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The Wayfarer 


B Sucking out the neck uses the 


cles as burying our head 





in the sand. The difference w that 

in the first case, the result may be 

no mm h In the at ynd case, th 

result is that the neck is preserved, 

but tl 1 soon becomes not 

worth di y Up ayain 

fe t thrusting out of the neck this spring is especially hazard 
I eems a vacillating stand-patter; the Republicans are hunt 

if ip a stand-patter who won't vacillate; Wallace seems to vacillate 

without standing-pat. Any student oratory on behalf of any of the 

t ms to tempt the political crocodiles. Many a student, alas, pre- 

fers the sand, even if he’s old enough to vote next fall 


B® Religious neck-thrusting hazards are at least as menacing. A label 
awaits us all if we speak up for the Christian faith: do-gooder, funda 
mentalist, holy Joe, church mouse, mystic, religious fanatic, church type 

} 


or ust po sibly, 


person with an answer, right guy, kind of Christian 
this world needs, etc. But the average student these days is playing it 
all pretty safe. “Everything in moderation,” he says, often putting beer 


and studying and honesty and religion and bridge and 


dates all in a 
gre | But th ¢ led stud s ly ad 1 
great dim Din rut that same ma minded student secretly admires anc 
desperately envies the person who does have the thrill and release and 
glory of sticking out the neck for some great cause. To “seek first the 


Kingdom of God” is still an exciting, often unpopular, always pioncei 


process for an undergraduate 

B® Daring to build college buildings even with costs doubled, goes on 
apace. $400,000 for a Blackburn women's dorm; $25: o tor a Dana 
library-administration building; $400,000 for a Gustavus Adolphus 
men's dorm; $500, for a Pacihe Lutheran gym-union; $440,000 
for a Capita! science hall; $300,000 for a Goshen auditorium-gym: 
$325,000 for Simpson new dorms; $280,000 for Union's new chapel; 
¢ 000 for a Linheld chemistry and fine arts building: $350,000 for 


a Maryville chapel; $200,000 for a Westminster (Mo.) library; $350,000 


for a MacMurray chapel these are sample operations under way 
or just ahead. Over a billion dollars’ worth of college building is al 


set, and hod-carriers may yet outsalary college presidents 


B® But look. In a Bulgarian university a World Student Service Fund 


representative (Had your campus drive yet?) writ “I was being 


shown around the chemical lab, without chemicals, and the physics lab 
which has two old-fa hioned balance Ihe Rector said, ‘Under these 


conditions, I am afraid we have more of enthusiasm and less of sci 


ence: our scales come down to us from the previous century 
There wa i complet failure of rain thi ear, and so th whol 
harvest failed. There are no potatoes at all, no flour at all, little meat 


Total 19 s8 WSSI 


Of course, there 1s no milk anywhere in Bulgaria 


buds t b 
RR Crocu March 1 at historic, picturesque William and Mary in 
Virginia In Oregon, Willamette Universit Thursday 1-hour 
chapel with ever tudent (many frosh with beard there Lewis 
and Clark in Portland with 1,200 swarming over a new campus which 
Wa 1 ton estat everal year ayo Aimherst i vod annual R 
lizious Emb vith students grading their reaction to 7-minute talks 
in compulsory chay ilence (we don't like it), finger-snapping (like it 
ipping (it’s good) Reaction of a difhdent student to a 
long corporate silen I like being in a group silence, for there we'r 
all equal much of our conversation being personal imperialism an 
how The famous Cornell United Religious Work squarely built on 
cooperation (there’s a co-op store in its basement) Gandhi on a 
socia hans You can wake a man if h really asleep: if he nl 
pr r u cant ' 
re | \ And | saw a new |! i] a new earth! 
k () r it i t 
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Who Wrote It 


FRANK COOLEY, lately taking graduate work in Yale Divinity, js 
in China working with World Service. Our broadcaster, DAVID ARM. 
STRONG BUNN, is a law student at George Washington U, having 
graduated from Texas Christian last year where he headed student 
body, Student Christian Association, and Southwest Regional YM, after 
three years in the Navy. H. LEO BECK is an exchange student from 
Holland who voiced his urgent concern about UMT at FRONCON 
last Christmas. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, “Clem” for thousands of 
square miles in Minnesota, Wisconsin, et al., is the energetic, mus- 
tachioed Geneva Region YM secretary, with deep concerns and as 
you'll see a facile style. SHIRLEY RUTH LEASE, Glendale College 
sophomore who writes glowingly about Mexico, plans to earn a Mas 
ter’s and Doctorate and then teach Spanish and French in university 
classes. S. MORRIS EAMES closely approximates his own “ideal teach- 
er’ as outlined in his article here. ENID PUGH, still in language school 
abroad, was not-so-long-ago traveling for SVM. CHUCK HULAC still 
more recently left our own Rocky Mountains for a rugged pioneer voca 
tion in Persia. We're told that TED THORNTON of the University of 
Missours YMCA wrote our worship service, for use by a national staff 


study 

ble at lilige sarcl > chap 1 page o I 
unabie alter diligent search to locate chapter and page or even the 
volume from which it ts an excerpt. 
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Stark injustice among 





Chinese students prompts the cry 


By an American Christian 
leader of Chinese students 


én 
Dr DENTS IN CHINA, having tried every 
other means of making their convic 
tions known, finally decided last May 
to go on strike. They had three de 
mands: 

1. There is universal poverty among 
students. They do not get enough to 
eat and they demanded an increase in 
the amount allotted to education in th 
national budget. 


a 


2 Their revolt’ against hunget 


fought about their revolt against civil 
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“Why 


“Back your home GI” is forceful English when used by these Shanghai students 
in Anti-American demonstration 






o You 


Keep Silent?” 


war. They regard the incessant strife 
is the root of all their trouble and de 
mand that the civil war be ended. 

3. The suppression and violence used 
against the people, workers and_ stu 
dents has been intensified. They de 
manded that the civil rights of the peo 
ple be protected. 

Nearly all of the universities of China 
joined in the strike. Probably ninety 
per cent ol the students supported it. 


The government ordered it suppressed. 


Soldiers, police, firemen and _ plain 
clothes men were rushed in to quell 
the demonstrations. Violence was used 
ruthlessly and brutally against the un 
armed students. Some students were 
killed, many were injured, 7,000 were 
imprisoned in one month. The “strike” 
was broken—but not so the students. 
During the most tense days of the 
struggle, representatives of student self 
governing bodies from all over China 


met secretly in Shanghai and organized 


3 


the N tional Student Federation ol 


China—an organization which _ the 
government ck lared illegal betore it 
was born. 


When schools open | last tall, 200 


rotessors were 


“relieved” of thei posi 
tions because of the sympathy they had 


hown toward the students and 2,001 


tudents wer expelled because they had 
participated in the demonstrations. 
(mo t students is the best 
vounger leadership of China. 

\ll during the fall stories have been 
t 1 OF SUppression and violence used 


rainst the students in their struggl 


li 


The president of the student self 


governing body at the Csovernment 
University in Hangchow, an honor stu 
dent in agriculture, was tortured to 
death last October. University students 


all over the country protested this—-and 


many were beaten, stoned and im 


prisoned 

The Student Council of St. John’s 
University (Shanghai) in a call issued 
in November to all students in China 
and the world to “Stand Up tor Right 
eousness” said, “The unlawful arrest 
and mysterious death of Yu Tse-sen 
aroused our deep sympathy, profound 
pain and woeful indignation. The May 
20th slaughter, the bloody catastrophic S 
that happened in Chiaotung, Chinan 
and Wuhan Universities, the series ol 
unwarranted arrests in Peking Univer 
sity and the recent disappearance ot 
Shen Kao-sen of our East China Union 


University all 


these brutal actions are 
preconceived steps to destroy and up 
root the flowers of our country. With 
our indignation bordering on explo 
sion, we waited for security to come, 
for we still entertained the illusion that 
things might take a better turn. But in 
contrast to our expectation, arrests and 
atrocities still take place time and again. 
We are all human beings. Our sense 
of justice 1s not yet paralyzed. We can 
no longer endure in silence. We will 
strike! We will protest! 

The self-governing body of the Gov 
ernment University in Hangchow wrot 
a manifesto on October 31 which be 
gan, “Fellow countrymen and _ peopk 
all over the world, with utmost agony 
and sorrow, we appeal to you all for 


justice and support.” 


This Is World-wide Tragedy 


On December 1g the National Stu 


dent Federation ot China sent a mes 
sage to the Froncon Conterence ( meet 
ing in Lawrence, Kansas) which did 
not reach the conference in time, but 
which demands the attention of every 


Christian student. In part the message 


said, 
Dear t MK ve are earnest university stu 
( t ust lik uu. We hav the in ice ils of 
internation rhood and world peace. We 
f country and would like ous 
nternatiol i ‘ to respect our own gov 
nm. But today, the suffering 
an d conditions of our people in th 
t f-appointed and war-loving 
the Kuomuntat ire so acut 
that w t ci out 
In o peo rise against the tyrannical 
rule w eated itself in power, the most 
unfortunate discover is that th American 
govern t been giving financial aid and 
i il I quantities to the Kuo 
mintans Friends: We are more than sure 
that the Americans are a peace-loving people 
Our tw great nations on both sides of the 
Pacific Ocean have had most admirable friend 
] W ur ure that you do not 
want to ort most reactionary regime 
vhi uppr us and 1s against the interests 
nu Why did you permit your gov 
ernment to carry on a policy in China that ha 
created a great deal of misunderstanding and 
t t px ttl tw « n 
a 
i did fi ccf lien? Th answer to 
this question is that in the past you did not 
know, and that you had been misled by prop 
ndists and political adventurists into think 
t t I hing wrong in Ipporting 
the Kuomintang in the civil war. You prob 
r t 1 the t that th rug 
( 4 wa wer tv 
ips—th Nat t 
‘ ( t vhic is nothing t 
do with tl peop! som might even hav 
thought tha e group was trying t ibo 
t t i of tl Nationa t Part 
But \ r , t} Aumar I ve 
tw 1\ but mali , 
live It 3 a i trugy rm th vho 
peop wainst th fascist di tatorship and 
oppr on of tl Nationahst reactionaries 
W ould 1 do something now?’ Your opposi 
' tot ) t American vernment pol 
i in ¢ 1 WwW be ver velpful. It will at 
t \ v liv but most lik it wall 
s } " W theretor urge u t 
ca for th Wnt dat top oft ill aid and 
military help to t KMT régime, and the in 
rialistic policy of your government. We also 
urs sur helps both in spirit and materia 


Some Chinese students explain the 
situation as follows: The mass of the 
people, the majority of students are 
neither members of the Communist 
Party nor of the Kuomintang. They 
only know that their present life is in 
tolerable. They believe that American 
aid to the present government means 
the continuance of the civil war. Aid 
both in the form of military supplies 
munitions, planes and ships bought at 


amazingly low prices and a thousand 


American ofhcers training 


iuOnalist 
armies—-and loans made to the goverp. 
ment, and even relief grants which jn 
stead of helping the people only length 
en and intensify their sufl ring. by 
bolstering the morale of the Kuomin 
tang so that they continue fighting, 
They believe that if U.S. support wese 
to be withdrawn trom the Kuomintang, 
she would be forced to make terms with 
the Communists. The Communists are 
not ready to control all of China. They 
say China must be industrialized. Ther 
could be a long period of coalition gov- 
ernment—and during that period, say 
these students, the great mass o 


mocracy-loving people could organize 


de 


and get power. This is the hope tor 
democracy in China. But as long as the 
U.S. continues to give a little help to 
the Kuomintang, enough to keep her» 
going, she will fight the Communists, 
the civil war will continue and the peo 
ple will pay for it with their lives, with 
starvation and intense misery and suf 


lering. 


The Situation Narrows—To Us 


So speak our triends in China to us 
What will we do? 

Democracy will come in time to 
China. The people want it. The people 
will struggle and die if need be for it. 
The U.S. foreign policy may slow up 


its coming. It may be the means of 


lengthening the civil war and therefore 





“Our difficulties are many” 
writes this co-ed 
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the sullering of the people. But the 
U.S. foreign policy cannot stop its com- 


What can we as American students 


1. Let us answer for ourselves the 
question Chinese students ask us. Why 
do we keep silent? Is it because we 
don't know what is happening in 
China’? We can get the facts from: The 
Vation, The Committee for a Demo 
cratic Far Eastern Policy, The Ameri 
can Institute of Pacific Relations—all 
have reliable information. Or, are we 
silent because we are indifferent? Then 
let us no longer call ourselves Chris 
tian. Or, because we don’t know what 
to do? We can speak out about the 
U.S. foreign policy. We can as students 
strive for the same sense of responsibil- 
ity for our national policy that the Chi 


nese student has historically carried. We 


can make the facts known to American 
voters, to our fellow students, to church 
people, to those who believe in justice 
and free speech and democracy. Let us 
no longer keep silent; Chinese youth are 
not silent though it costs them their 
lives. 

Let us speak out against the foreign 
policy of our government in China. 
Let us give of what we have to their 
need. The WSSF was started by the 
Student YMCA and YWCA because 
we felt a sense of brotherhood-in-need 
with our friends around the world. 
Some American students have really 
given—really sacrificed. But most of 
us have not. If we could truly under- 
stand that money means life, that it 
means leadership for the future of China 
and the world, then money would flow 
from us in abundance for these students 


who are fighting so heroically—fighting 


on empty stomachs with TB ridden 
bodies, undernourished and il! clothed 
but determined, dedicated and ready to 
give their very lives for what they be 
lieve. 

And lastly, let us have a sense of 
solidarity with these friends of ours 
who have been caught in war for six- 
teen years, who are filled with ce spair 
and discouragement, who feel alone 
and often forsaken in their struggle, 
who need, more than they need any- 
thing else, a sense of togetherness with 
us. Last year Chinese students out of 
their poverty raised money to send to 
European students in need. It was an 
amazingly large sum and it came from 
their own deep desire for solidarity in 
the fellowship of suffering. We are 
called to join with sensitivity, imagina 
tion and support in this fellowship that 
circles the world. 





Help China? No! 


Is American policy in China aimed 
at putting America in a strong position 
politically, economically, and mili 
tarily—in preparation for “eventuali 


t 


ies’ stemming from the north? If so, 


let Americans say frankly that our in 
terest in China’s welfare is secondary 
to our desire to build a defense-offense 
system in preparation for a gigantic US- 
USSR power politics struggle. 

Is American policy in China based on 
what we think “is good for China” in 
the present world scene? If so, America 
is assuming the impossible task of (a) 
being paternalistic without letting it 
appear so, and (b) of thinking she 
knows what is good for a nation whose 
history, culture, and aims are so vastly 
different from her own. 

Or, is American policy in China 
amed at what the Chinese peopl 
want? 

The people desire freedom from fear 
and trom want. They want a govern 
ment they can trust, and an adminis 
tration which can unify and rebuild 
China. Their existing government does 
not have the respect of the people and 
it maintains its position largely because 


of its military establishment and terri 
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pleads Frank Cooley, Yale ‘46, 
now in language school in China 


bly efficient secret police. It is a govern 
ment so shot through with corrupt of 
ficialdom that our money, like as not, 
might be diverted into the private pock 
ets of large and small officials. In his 
last-ditch fight against the Communists, 
the Generalissimo was backed by the 
most reactionary group in the Kuo 
mintang. If the USA chooses to lend 
aid to China at this juncture let us 
understand that we are helping the 
most reactionary—and the most wealthy 
—group in China. 

Sut can substantial outside support 
ot the Nationalist Government save 
China from Communism and rap 
prochement with the USSR? No! Fi 
nancial help alone cannot do this. Short 
of coming into China with men and 
arms and money in vast amounts and 
taking over the administration of China 
in essential departments for a period, I 
doubt that US aid could do anything 
other than to prolong the war by ex 
tending the life of a corrupt and re 
actionary government. 

What would happen if America were 
to give no aid to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China? The Generalissimo 


would then have to compromise, and 


the effect would be to increase the pow 
er of the Communists and to coalesce 
the Communist and liberal elements in 
the Kuomintang as well as in the minor 
liberal parties. There would follow a 
critical period which, with sympathy 
and understanding and perhaps eco 
nomic or technical aid from the USA, 
might enable China to emerge with a 
new synthesis, strongly’ socialistic but 
free from domination by the USSR. 

I have said, might emerge. None can 
be blind to USSR policy in China. 
Therein is a risk we must take, and I 
believe it is a good one. Moreover, it is 
the only road the USA can travel if 
she wishes to preserve peace in the Far 
East. I do not advocate a return to 
isolationism, but speak for a_ policy 
which will give the Chinese people a 
chance to work out their own domes 
tic and foreign problems, relying on 
our faith in the democracy which is 
the cornerstone of our own American 
life. To be consistent with our own 
convictions, we must be willing to give 
democracy a trial in China. On the 
crucial issue of America’s policy, let 
Americans act in faith, not in fear, and 


let them act NOW!! 








"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


SPIRES ano BRIARS 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 
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Read Trueblood! 


Probably the big query for most keen 
students these years is: Can't we have 
the good life (ethics, neighborliness, 
yustice ) without theology or God? It 
seems much simpler just to go ahead 
living right, and not bother with church, 
faith, or debatable higher reaches of 


re ligious belief. 


Elton Trueblood wrote a trenchant 
book several years ago, The Predica 
ment of Modern Man, which showed 
that we're living on inherited values, 
having forgotten the roots from which 
our “cut-flower culture” grows—a pre 
dicament which cannot last long. Then 
a second book, Foundations for Re 
construction, pointed out in 1946 our 
great moral imperatives based on the 
Ten Commandments. Now the third 
volume of Trueblood’s trilogy, / 
ternative to Futility (Harper, $1) solid 
ly insists that only in the shared fellow 
ship of Christians, the disciplined, 
quiet, creative nucleus of persons joined 
in direct dedication, can we find an 
swers to the gnawing distractions of 


today. 


Campus groups have much to learn 
from the new Trueblood volume, as 
from the other two also. If he is right, 
and if Christian kRotnonia is the one 
preventive lor the emptiness of much 
student living, we have new work to 
do in campus religious groups. Read 
this litthe book very soon—and_ pray 
that our college generation may reclaim 
the roots of the good life in the inti 


1] 


mate te owship of Christian com 


munity 


No Nationality 


The immediate destiny of Henry 
Noel, Harvardman who in February 
renounced his American citizenship 
and became a laborer in Germany, is 
undecided. Disillusioned about nation 


ilism, he declared, “7 can no longer 


6 


remain a citizen of the U.S.A. or ot 


any nation. 


Other students nowadays avoid the 
word “interracial” because it stresses 
“race,” “international” because, it em 
phasizes “nation” as our primary world 
unit, or “interdenominational” because 
it points to “denominations.” But the 
grim fact is that the materials with 
which our generation must still work 
are race, nation, denomination, and a 
hundred other symbols of human divi 
sion. To deny that they exist merely 
complicates the task. If we're to have 
UN, we must have nations to unite. If 
we're to have a World Council of 
Churches, each must be strong and real, 
not just a misty blur of ecumenicity. 

Noel's action in trying to become a 
man without a country is strangely 
prophetic. But it just accentuates our 
imperative to start where we are and 


work trom here. 


How Now, Kinsey? 


Anybody familiar with current reli 
gious attitudes knows we are all tar 
better at analysis than at solutions. 
Surveys, masterful accounts of “the 
mess were in,’ demonstrations ot 
where we stand, are a dime a dozen. 

Professor Kinsey's $6.50 book on 
male sex habits is the latest and raciest 
of all such analyses, showing that sex 
indulgence—as indicated in a_ fairly 
fool proot sampling ot 5,300—1s Ial 
more varied and irregular and wide 
spread than most Americans had sup 
posed. (It indicates, incidentally, that 
college-trained males have sex attitudes 
quite different from those whose edu 
cation stopped at earlier stages.) Thus 
far, some Kinseyana is still open to 
deep question by fellow sociologists. 

But this is all just further data de 
scribing “man’s disorder” in our society 

with nary a whit of suggestion as to 
how animal impulse or the personal 


frustration which grabs at sex are to 


be dealt with. Kinsey helps show that 
the sickness of our culture, and of our 
personal morality, are so deep and per- 
vasive that only a_ radical cure—the 
Gospel of Christ?—can reach to cleanse 
and redirect our energies. We do know 
the problem—and some of us think we 


know the Christian answer also. 


Bigger Paycheck 


A Minneapolis survey shows that 
college grads start today at salaries 
twice those of 1939. Non technical 
workers start now at $200-235 monthly 
($95 110 before the war), and engi- 
neers at $240 275 ($1 35-150 before the 
war). Of course inflation causes most 
ot the jump—not the vastly higher cali- 
bre of our studying these days. 

But the revealing fact is that our 
civilization still pays more tor tech- 
nology than for other sorts of work. 
Even since a war which wound up in 
a shattering demonstration of — the 
ominous power ol the Gadget, we value 
the test-tube and slide-rule more highly 
than the social project, political wis- 
dom, art, philosophy, religion, educa- 
tion. Jesus’ measured words, “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things he possesseth” are still poign 
antly true. But those on campus who 
plan to work on behalf of things can 
sull count on receiving more abundance 
ot things for their effort. And others 
who work for values will continue t 


be paid in values. Probably happier, too 


Invest It 


Will your vacation this year be cre 
ative? Every campus Christian group 
should have the whole list of servic 
projects here and abroad tor the sum 
mer of 1945—some costing money, 
some paying, some breaking even. The 
booklet Invest Your Summer comes 10 
ten cents from UCYM, 203 N. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago 1. 
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For what he’s saying 
—on our behalf—see 
page 9 


What Have We to Say to Civilization? 


Most students are more like the Dartmouth men taking the sun on our cover, than 
like eager law student David Bunn, shown (above) at a Senate mike. Frankly, we can’t 
think of much we could say through that mike. 





We probably aren’t demonstrating, either, like the Oklahomans Herb Polson writes 
about (on another page) to admit Negroes to our campus. Nor are we likely to feel so 
strongly against conscription by UMT as Leo Beck, an earnest Dutch student. Tragic 
seriousness in articles by Frank Cooley and another leader of Chinese students finds 
most of us only mildly interested. We may likewise take a dim view of student polls on 
the European Recovery Program, of student giving to help Europe, or of Solomon’s 
“little foxes.’ Most of us have no intention of sharing summer work projects such as 
Clem Elliott sketches, or travels abroad such as John Deschner commends. 


IN A WORD, MOST OF US TAKE APRIL FAR MORE SERIOUSLY THAN WE 
TAKE THE WORLD’S TROUBLES. We'll have just one college education, and we 
want to make the most of it. Being students—not world citizens—seems to be our 
vocation just now. 


But being that most privileged person in today’s civilization, a Christian student 
in America, carries—under God—-overwhelming responsibility. Minorities, conscrip- 
tion, China, ERP, and a hundred other issues await us just off campus, just a square 
or two or a year or two off. Sooner than we think, Christians who are now students 
will have a mike thrust before us to say our say to civilization. What will it be? As 
the early apostles were told, “It shall be given you in that day what ye shall say”— 
but only if you, student in April, 1948, are listening intently to what God says to 
students—like our front cover undergraduates—as they lie in the sun on the front 
campus.—J.0.N. 
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What We SAID 
(about Europe) 


Here are answers (to questions asked by the National Intercollegiate Christian Coun. 
cil’s Committee on Effective Citizenship) of 4717 student and faculty members in 53 
colleges in 25 states (David Bunn speaks of this poll in his report on the opposite page) : 


Should the United States grant 15 to 20 billion dollars during the next four years 
to aid European reconstruction? 


3285 students voted YES; 699 voted NO 


Do you believe in this program enough to support allocation of supplies, price control 
and rationing as necessary parts of it? 


2803 students voted YES; 1155 voted NO 


Should the United States forbid the use of these funds for the nationalization of 
industries in countries which desire to do so? 


1572 YES; 2204 NO 


Should the United States prescribe the form of government a country shall have, to 
share in these funds? 


1489 YES; 2359 NO 


What We Did 


In Europe, World Student Relief took what we (and several other 
countries) gave, and did this ‘in October-January 1948) with it: 





POLAND $ 6,046 Paper; books; medicine; study materials for Lodz 

ROUMANIA $ 4,651 Food Supplies 

HUNGARY $ 2,325 Apparatus and supplies for mimeographing co-op 

YUGOSLAVIA $ 2,325 Scientific and laboratory equipment 

GREECE $ 2,093 Supplies for Pendeli rest camp and clothing for TB students in exile 

AUSTRIA $ 2,325 Medical supplies and student health service in Vienna 

BULGARIA $ 3,488 Medical equipment and supplies for a student health centre and sanatorium in Sofia 
ITALY $ 2,325 Equipment for student hostel in Naples, and for operation of hostel in Milan 
GERMANY $ 2,325 Books, study material, light bulbs, etc 

JEWISH REFUGEES $11,628 Support of student refugees in Switzerland ‘Including Special Funds 

REFUGEES IN PARIS $ 2,790 Study support for student refugees of many nationalities 

EUROPEAN REFUGEES $ 4,650 Support for student DP’s in Rome and medical support for DP’s in Austria and Germany 
PRISONERS OF WAR $ 1,162 Books and services, from London 

TB STUDENTS $ 5,814 Support of students in Swiss and Swedish sanatoria 

REST CENTERS $ 6,976 Support of centers in Combloux and Leopoldskron; also, a new German center 


INTELLECTUAL RELIEF $ 232 Books to individuals and student groups in Europe 


nl A ON ON, a A PRN NG SIN POR AGD Le OG PAPA eA: AGS A NLP 
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33 David +brmotrong Gunn gave this tectimony before the Senate 
LP 
* a 2, * * 
Foreign Relations Committee aa ERP discussions began 
rs 
is SfUDENT in the George Washington University Law In carrying out the European Recovery Program the 
School and am a graduate of Texas Christian University, United States must send both goods purchased in this coun 
ro ‘ ; ' 
class of 1947. I am here representing the Committee fot try and dollars to stimulate the flow of world trade. Whil 
Effective Citizenship of the National Intercollegiate Chris difficulties are involved in a free flow of goods between the 
tian Council. This Council is composed of the National western and eastern European countries, we believe that th« 
f Student Young Women’s Christian Associations and the United States should, nevertheless, encourage such trade to 
0 : k , apse ; 
National Student Young Men’s Christian Associations which the greatest extent feasible. 
have organizations on 750 college campuses with approxi : ae . ‘ : 
iia Cooperation Between Participating Countries. We rex 
mately 200,000 SORTRET GE. 4 oo ; 
, ' ognize the need for courageous cooperation across national 
qj rember f our organization have been aware tor 
to The men oe ae eee 6 _ boundaries if Europe is to be put back on its feet economi 
many years Ol the needs ol students in other lands who ar ] Tr : P . 
; - » the World S cally. Therefore, we support the plans for cooperation as out 
t as lortunate as ourselves, and through the or otu . > vos 
— a & . ra 5 . lined in the Sixteen Nation Report. 
dent Service Fund we raised $566,500 in the school year 
1946-47 for the aid of students in foreign lands. From this, Political and Economic Autonomy. As citizens of the 
gentlemen, you can see that the students of the United States United States we recognize the right of all people to deter 
realize that only by helping others gain a greater knowledge mine in a democratic manner their own forms of govern 
of the problems of our times, can we reach the ultimate goal ment and economic systems. We urge the Congress to protect 
of international understanding and world community. the right of self-determination to nations participating in 
In preparation for this report we conducted a poll of or this program. 
ranizations and asked that each group in turn have its mem . sa . : , 
g wed eae Cooperation with the United Nations. We are con- 
bership discuss the problems involved in the European a ;, . 
cerned about the relation of the European Recovery Program 
Recovery Program. From the results of this poll, we have : : ges. t 
: , Aaa? to the United Nations. Our organization is committed to the 
been able to determine that a great majority are in accord > , ' ae? 
ir, United Nations as the most important agency for bringing 
with the basic principles of the recovery program. : ' ss ig! 
about world community. We recognize that it is not feasible 
to operate the entire European Recovery Program through 
REASONS FOR SUPPORTING ERP | og Bifie B 
the United Nations at this time, but urge our government 
\s a Christian organization in a democratic country it is to work through the UN as much as possible. We look for 
ae - 1; : a it 
our responsibility to do all we can toward establishing eco ward to the day when the United Nations will be strong 
nomic stability in Europe, without which there can be no enough to be the sole agency of administration. 
peace in the world. We believe that all students have a 
stake in the planning of an enduring peace, especially since Relation to United States Economy. It is against the 
many of us were members of the armed forces in the recent Christian conscience to live in luxury while others suffer 
war. We believe that a program for the recovery of urope privation. It price control and rationing are necessary to curb 
can be a program of peace; indeed we believe that without inflation and release goods for export to Europe, we are 
such a program there will be no peace. We recognize the willing to support such measures. Since inflation reduces the 
possibilities for both good and evil in a program such as the value of every dollar, we urge effective measures to curb it. 
one under discussion; but we believe also that the good far , , 
pe = The Full Program Now!! We are sure Congress grasps 
nany outweighs the other possibility. Therefore, we base our testi : , 
le the magnitude of the problem before it. In the interest of 
mony on the tollowing considerations: oe ; : 
, ' world peace, we call on this Committee to back full aid to 
Trade. We are proud that our country is advocating a Europe immediately, and to express its moral support of a 
program of reconstruction for Europe, rather than one of four-year program. Theretore, gentlemen, as representative 
mere relict. We trust that the outcome will be a long-range of the National Student Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
trade program to help European countries produce goods tion, and the National Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
tor the world market. In this way we not only help stabilize ciation, I urge you to remember that we are at a turning point 
the economic life of Europe, but contribute also to the wel- in history, and therefore the destiny of our generation is in 
” lare of our own economy. your hands. 
LAN 
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weuty uted pbmericaus 


that Peacetime Conscription Would Kill the 
WAM United Nations and Hasten World War |I| 


A careful analysis answering the recommendations of President 
Truman’s Commission on Universal Training declares that the Com 
mission's program of gigantic war preparation, including compulsory 
military training for every American youth, would not guarantee 
security in the atomic age, but would bring: 


DEATH TO THE UNITED NATIONS. Heightened 
ternational tension would tollow. \n armaments race 
would destroy all hope ol maintaining peace through Intel 


national organization. 


2, THE SPREAD OF WORLD COMMUNISM. The 
Commission admits that the cost of its program would bx 
taggering.” Such expenditures lead to poverty, insecurity 
ind tension throughout the world. On such conditions Com 


unism thrives. 


DESTRUCTION OF DEMOCRACY. The Commis 
on’s plan would mean conscription Ol technicians, man 
wers and workers im a state ol permanent emergency with 
ill the resources of the nation turned toward war. America 


ld | } | } . | li red st 
would take on the basic characteristics Of a militarized state 


1, MILITARIZATION OF SCIENCE, EDUCATION, 
RELIGION. The Army would subsidize the education ot 
selected trainees in science and religion in return tor a period 
of military service. Colleges would be forced to adapt them 
selves to the military training program. Military control 


would be foremost in American lite. 


; HUGE COSTS TO THE NATION. Direct cost ot 


the military conscription program alone has been estimated 


} 


utrom three to five billion dollars per vear. \n additional 


two billion dollars in goods and services would be lost each 
year by withdrawing a million young men trom productive 
work. Increased venereal disease, mental and psychiatric 
casualties would add to the tremendous price the nation 


would have to pay. 


In spite of the terrible costs, compulsory military training 
would not guarantee peace or security. Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, Norway, Denmark, and Holland all had peacetime 

I 


conscription. Nevertheless, they experienced the bitterness of 


deteat in W orld War Il. 


Military experts agree that an atomic war would be de 
cided in the first days ot fighting. Yet the President's Com 
mission admits it would take a year to mobilize and turther 


time to retrain an army of UMT graduates. 


There is an Alternative 


A plan! offering hope of peace and security is to be found in the 
Analysis of the President’s Commission Report issued by twenty promi- 
nent citizens, including: 


Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of the University of Chicago; 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy in World War |; the Rev 
William J. Millor, $.J., President of the University of Detroit; Senator 
Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado; Francis L. Bacon, Chairman of the 
Educational Policies Committee, National Education Association, Emily 
Green Balch, George A. Buttrick, Allan P. Farrell, Robert Gordis, 
Ellwood Haines, Henry |. Harriman, Rufus C. Harris, Ferdinand M 
Isserman, Charles S. Johnson, Dorothy Maynor, Ralph MacDonald, 
Philip Morrison, James G. Patton, Paul E. Scherer, and Harold Taylor 


kor Ana 1 t the R port of the Pr ident Advisor ( in 
Universal Military Training avrite National Council Against ¢ 
tron, rot rSth Street. N.W.. Washineton 6, D. ¢ 





A Letter on UMT from Holland 


To American Students: wants its own peopk 


For many vears, in fact since the time 


ol Napoleon, Holland has had Uni tion of freedom. 


versal Military Training. Now that the Suppose you 


vou as American students what it will 


mean to you and the world around you. 


practice ol democracy and the apprecta 


accept UMT. Every 
USA faces UMT [ want to share with youth enters army or navy. At. that 
moment, youth has to give up its tree 


dom of choice and thinking, Democ 


' 


to grow in the War Department. For the individual, 
this trankly ends democracy and tree 
dom. 

Why? Democracy ts not a thing you 
wear like a coat, to be put aside when 
it pleases us and taken up again when 


we want to. It is something you have 


Two main things the USA stands racy 1s hardly one the basic virtues to /earn. If you put every young man 
or in the world’s eves: democracy and of the military institution. The soldier in uniform at 18 or 19, you learn yust 
freedom. The USA wants people trom does what the ofhcer savs and the of the opposite. | was in Europe all dur- 


other countries to accept these and 


10 


nee! obeys his chiets son where mn the 


ing the years of war, and I learned that 
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we cannot blame German youth tor not under Napoleon, where it found its 


being Gemocratic, They had been under start in modern times. 


UM! Ince they entered high school. 
The thing they did know well was to 


think vhat someone told them to think, Imperium, Of al 


ind do what someone ¢€ se told them to munist Russia today 


do. Under UMT the same thing will Christ once told 
happ to you or your children 

But ilongsice what UMT does and 
has done to individuals, what does it 


mean in the role of the USA In present 


talitarianism 
day A) lety? 

Your country wants to convince other 
nauion that it 1s oppos d to totalitar 
ianism in any form and that it tavors soldiers overseas. 
freedom with democracy. UMT, how 
ever, one of the basic principles of 


the tot ilitarian state look at France 


Germany, where it found its fullest ex 


pression. Look at the former Japanese 
It it 1s true, as 


Satan cannot and does not fight Satan, 
the USA cannot oppose totalitarianism, 


by accepuny UMT, a basi tool of to 


bill on UMT was passed with a claus 


which made it impossible to ship Dutch 


ciple Was pul across, that all changed. 
During the confusion 


this particular paragraph was quietly but it 1s late. 


struck off, and now Dutch boys drafted 
Look at Nazi under UMT are in Indonesia, against 
their will and against the will of thos« 


to whom they are sent. 


regimented Com \s we, from other countries, ste a 


conscripted American Army, we cannot 
Pharisees, that believe that this time it is for the lib 
eration of those that are oppressed By 
all our experience, and all that history 
shows, it seems the march of imperial 


ism for the good of a totalitarian United 


Holland is an example. Our Dutch States. 


Before any Christian student accepts 
UMT, even in his mind, let him or her 
once the prin think about it and pray over it, only 

then acting in accordance with our sin 
of recent years cere convictions. It is not yet too late, 


H. Leo Beck 
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Oklahoma Students Confront Segregation 


In the nation-famous Sipuel case, the University 
Inter-Religious Council! didn’t sit on any fences 


, ‘ 
Down South, educational seyvreyvatlion has always bech an 
] | 
easy point Irom which lo le vin a discussion. But lately, stu 
' 
lent il the [ niversity of ¢ Iklahoma who realize the mn 
equality and the unchristian attituc Ol segregation hay 


KvuUNn LO work as well as talk. 


soon alter state ofhcials had relus d Mrs. \da | ANS Sipuel 
Fisher admittance, as a Negro, to the university law school, 
1 group ol students trom (¢ hristian yroups and other campu 


] 
organizations protested the decision of state official 


They sign for equality of opportunity 
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\fter discussion, this informal group decided on a mass 
demonstration. We simply “massed.” It was an. orderly 
demonstration, yong off as expected, \ few did question 
whether it was the best plan. But all agreed later that the 
project was worth while, tor it caused the students to act 


lor themselves and make their ( hristian ide als heard. 


For s¢ veral days following this mass demonstration the 
campus Inter Religious ( ouncil, comprising representatives 
of the student YMCA and YWCA and various Protestant 
and Jewish groups, maintained a booth in the Student Union 
building, where contributions to the National Association 
tor the Advancement of Colored People were accepted and 
where students could sign their approval of the statement 
issued by the Oklahoma Council of Churches. 


That statement, which was issued by the Council and 


signed by the students, reads: 


Believing in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of M 
the right of men to equal opportunities regardless of race o 

‘ 

Bb 1 that Ok noma in it t 1 I ugher ed itor t 
unprecedented opportunity of implementing the faith by the admittar 

Ada Loi SI} uel Fisher and other qualified N oroe ce t 

f onal training offered by our state universit 

We the members of the executive board of the Oklahoma Coun 
Churcl go on record as requesting the admittance to the Universit 
of Oklahoma of Mrs. Fisher and other Negroes deserving professiona 
training in higher education, in keeping with the recent U. S. Supret 
Court decision and the rights granted to all people by the Constitutior 


of the United States. 


We urge all Christian people and churches to exert their influence 


individually and collectively to make known their desires that O} 


homa take this great social step forward. 


We intend to continue working for the objectives stated 
in our Resolution. 





HerBert W. Porson 
Oklahoma '50 
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“Be Still and Know... 


ol 

“% 

- 
& 


BU 
sai: 


‘Everyone to whom much is given, of him will much be required; 





and of him to whom men commit much they will demand the more.” 


PRAYER OF CONFESSION 


We have strayed from our own responsibilities to families through whom together we are raised up into thy Kingdom 
and communities thinking we would thus be free on earth and in heaven. 
We have been too sentimental and at the same time have ordered by thy law and freed by thy grace 


followed too much the logic of our minds. We have built 
great universities to search out truth, then hid behind 
their ivy walls protecting ourselves from strife and danger 


We have allowed our communities and nations to respect GOD SPEAKS TO AMERICA 
selfishness and injustice and have washed our hands of the , ) 
“due process of law.” 


We have been irresponsible in our economic life and al 
lowed unrighteousness to hold sway in politics and the 
struggle for power 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 


We have lived at the expense of our poorer brothers at Russia, and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
home and abroad. We have used the terrible destructive thereof, because they have threshed Europe with instruments 
ness of science against our enemies of iron 

1 will send fire into their wheat fields . . . and cut off the 
There is conflict in the depths of our souls which has hammer and sickle from the hands of the Kremlin. 


driven us into sickness of mind and body 
THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
Spain, and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because they hold their own people in captivity and 
would deliver them up to the bondage of the Hierarchy. 

| will send a fire into the Spanish countryside, and the new 
be they personal, social, cultural or religious sins revolution will devour the Cathedrals of Spain and break up 

the great holdings of land. 


who have considered ourselves untainted by the evil of 
our modern world 


And would change both themselves and their society 
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THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
France and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because they delivered Jews and anti-Nazis up to 
the Germans and remembered not their covenant with the 
Democracies. 

| will send a fire into Paris which will destroy its beauty 
and smother the laughter of its boulevards. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
Germany and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because the Nazis did pursue their brothers with the 
sword, and did cast off all pity, and their anger did tear 
perpetually and they kept their wrath forever. 

| will send a fire upon Germany which shall devour its cities 
and factories and lay waste its fertile countryside. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
ltoly, and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because they burned the bones of helpless Abyssinians 
and sent their bombers upon the people of Spain. 

| will send a fire into the Holy City and Italy shall die with 
tumult amid shouting and the sound of cathedral bells. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
the United States and for the four, | will not turn away the 
punishment thereof, because they sold out innocent people 
for profit in money and mocked the poor with charity. 


They trample everyone on the heads of the man below them, 
and thrust aside he who is humble and will not enter the 
bitter struggle for financial success. 


They call everyone to another saying, every man has his 
own God and his religion is his own business, thereby cutting 
themselves off from God and profaning his Holy Name. 


They cry aloud at the sins of Russia, Spain, France, Germany, 
Japan, Italy and Britain; but their own sins have become a 
very little thing. They pass judgment on the world, as if 
sitting in the seat of the Lord. 


Yet it was | who destroyed nations and empires before 
them, nations whose height was like that of the cedars. It 
was | who destroyed their fruit above and their roots below. 


It was | too, who brought you Americans out of the slums 
of Europe and led you across the Atlantic Ocean that you 
might gain a New World. 


"Be Still and Know... '"—— 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
Japan and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because the soldiers of Japan ripped up the women 
with child in China, for they desired to possess the land. 

| will kindle a fire in Hiroshima and it shall devour the 
inhabitants in the day of battle, and their Emperor shall be 
held captive in his own land. 


THUS SAITH THE LORD: For the three transgressions of 
Britain and for the four, | will not turn away the punishment 
thereof, because they have despised the law of the Lord, and 
have not kept his commandments and their diplomatic lies have 
caused them to follow blindly the imperialism of their fathers. 5, aga } e people 

| will send a fire upon Britain and it shall lay waste its “You above all nations have | held dear to 
cities, and | will cut off their colonies from them, one by one Therefore will punish you the more for these 


Also | raised up some of your young men as prophets and 
some of your young men as reformers and statesmen. 


Is it not true, O America, questioned the Lord, that you 
made the reformers and statesmen to give up their dreaming? 


And you commanded the prophets saying, “You shall not 


prophesy, except to say good things about the future of this 
nation.” 











‘Alternative to Futility” 


I here is a grace of impatience, says E!ton Trueblood in 


i iA on ] ‘i ] 
the newly published ‘Alternative to Futility” (Harper 


Real renewal of life can come by the building of living fellowships in the midst of our present welter 
of futility, perplexity and dismay. There is, we discover, a Christian philosophy of civilization, and this 
philosophy is represented by the formula: recovery through faith through fellowship. We cannot have 
general cultural recovery without a burning faith, and faith will not be revived except through re- 
demptive fellowships which serve to crack open even the most hostile world. If we believe this is true, 
there is only one thing to do—begin! We must have a number of people now who will begin at once 


without waiting for anybody to give permission and without too much attention to the difficulties 
involved. 


One of the most harmful forces in the spiritual life may be the counsel of prudence. Whenever any 
exciting venture is proposed, there are always some to advise caution. The giving of cautious advice 
is the easiest and cheapest way of achieving a reputation for wisdom, because anyone can qualify. 
All that is needed is the purely vocal ability to say, “Now be sure you have looked at all sides of the 
question.” There are times, of course, when a degree of caution is really wise, but there are countless 
other times when it is damaging to the spirit of adventure which our world so sorely needs and which 
is relatively scarce. What needs stressing now is the spirit which sees the need and proposes to 
follow at once something that involves a promise of help. The awful futility of our time cannot be 
overstated; the worst thing we can do is to do nothing. Accordingly we require the emergence of a 
bold and experimental spirit which is willing to gamble, in our desperate situation, on a fundamental 
Christian insight. There are always difficulties in the way of any course, as there were in the way 
proposed by St. Paul or by George Fox, but we are glad today that these bold spirits were not balked 
by the fact that such difficulties existed. They could not see all the way, and they were aware that 
the feelings of some people would be hurt if they should persist in the intended course, but this did 
not stop them. There are times when patience becomes a positive vice, closely associated with cowardice. 
It is good to realize that, while in some situations there is a grace of patience, in other situations there 


is the grace of impatience. “A certain excessiveness,” says Whitehead, “seems a necessary element 
in all greatness.” 
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The Little Foxes 


By ROBERT NELSON BACK 


HE Song otf Songs is a collection of 


love lyrics sung by bride, bridegroom, 
ind wedding guests. Herder, the Get 
man scholar, once compared this an 
thology to a string of pearls, a particu 
larly apt analogy. Its theme, the love 
of a youth and a maiden, Is set 1n the 
meadows and vineyards ot Palestine at 
the coming of Spring and is described 
with a fulness of detail and a naive, 
spontaneous freedom ol expression 
characteristic of much Oriental prose 
The book as we have it was probably 
written during the first half of the 
third century B.C., though it is difficult 
to dat because it 1s a collection ol 


yrics and not a single work. In fact, 
the only clue for dating the book is the 
language itsel! 

The inclusion of the Song of Songs 
in the Bible has been a source of em 
barrassment to some because of its sub 
ject matter. However, such discomtort 
d ippears when one comes to a proper 
understanding of Biblical literature. 
The Song of Songs was canonized be 
cause it had long been popular with 
preserved by them, and 


ven later an allegorical Interpretation 


: 
the people, 


Just as the figure of husband-wite was 
employed by Hosea to characterize the 
relationship of God to his people, sO 
nterpreters saw in the Song of Songs 
a fi h Imagery depicting the recipro 
al lo ol (sod tor man. ¢ hristian inter 
yreters have 
often found 
an allevory Oj 
love ot (¢ hrist 
for his church 
in the Song. 
Because of the 
desire to sc 


in the book 
mor>r than an ) 
inthology ot M¢ 
lov« lyri S, ‘” SS 
( \ 7) 


numerous 1n »» 
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terpretations have been published. There 
is probably more difference of opinion 
concerning the true meaning of this 
book than of any other in the Bible. 

The fact that the Song of Songs is 
not a “religious” book should be 
squarely faced. Nonetheless, this an 
thology is one of the most exquisite 
bits of writing in the literature of any 
people. It has, in the words of Dr. 
teifler, “enchanting imagery, consum 
mate literary skill, and a rare apprecia 
tion of nature’s charms.” 

The tribute paid to this collection ot 
lyrics by literary figures is overwhelm 
ing. Wilfred Scawen Blunt, the Eng 
lish poet, declares he would rather have 
written th song of Songs than all the 
rest of literature. Shelley, according to 
his wite’s diary, read it often; Tenny 
son spent a great deal of time reading 
it in Hebrew. Richard Le Gal 
lienne has remarked, “the 
loveliness of the Song of Songs 
passes into our lives forever.” 
Lew Sarett loved it tor its 
“unparalleled beauty, its tet 
Vor, and Its vividness oO} 
imagery. George Saintsbury 
selected this verse as the best 
example known to him “of ab 
solutely perfect English prose 

harmonious, modulated, yel 
In no sense trespassing the limits ol! 


prose and becoming poetry:” 


Mat waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it: 1 
1 man would give all the sub 
tance ot his house for love, it 
voul t b ntemned, 


Now you may think that to under 
stand the setting and to appreciate the 
literary value of the Song of Songs are 
a tar cry trom using it as an impetus 


to devotion. Nevertheless, here arc 


four verses, from the second chapter, 


in Which a meditation appears full 


blown: 








For, lo, the winter is past 
rain is over and gon 

Che flower appear on the earth 
the time of the singin 
birds is come, and the vox 
of the turtle is heard in our 


land; 


[he fig tree putteth forth he: 
green figs, and the vine 
with the tender grape giv 


a good m ll 


ak u the toxes, th itt 
foxes, that pol the vines, 
Lor oul vin have tender 


Ler ape 


Here we have a vivid and lovely de 
scription of the advent ot Spring. The 
whole earth, declares the author, is a 
harmonious symphony. Then, sud 
denly, the spell is broken, for little foxes 
are gnawing the vines and destroying 
the grapes. The foxes have crept in, a 
disturbing element amid the beauty of 
the spring. 

We know these insidious 
litthe foxes; we know them 
well by their familiar names 
selfishness, pride, jealousy, 
fear, distrust, self-satisfaction 
Our personal tragedy is that 
each of us, in his own way, 
creates his own destructive 
toxes. These can be kept at 
bay only through the applica 
tion ol intelligent effort, with 
the help ot God. 

The little foxes nibble at the vines 
and threaten to destroy the beauty of 
eur lives. Even such beauty as we find 
in the Song of Songs is marred still by 
the mischief which was as real thou 


sands of years ago as it is today. 





In the pages that follow, an exper! 
enced teacher speaks helpfully concern 
ing one of the “little foxes” that 
troubles many a modern classroom. 
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THE FINE ART 
OF CRIBBING 


PA imost every teacher knows that 


cribbing is a real problem, and _ the 
stricter he becomes the more of this sort 
of practice he often encounters. Once | 
studied under a teacher who was very 
authoritarian about written examina 
tions as well as about the subject mat 
ter which he taught. He walked around 
the room during exams, threatened to 
expel anyone caught cheating, used fear 
as his chiet motivating force for social 
control. The result was more cheating 
in that class than in any other in the 
entire college. 

The other extreme is simply to put 
the student on his own, trusting him to 
be the type of person who will not cheat. 
The easy-going teacher may be very 
popular among certain students, but 
certainly loses their respect within the 


first ten years they are out of school. 


How About the Honor System? 


Some schools have tried to use the 
honor system with appropriate checks 
and balances. For instance, if a student 
is caught “cribbing” his name is drop 
ped into a box, or a fellow-student taps 
on desk to reveal the act, or some other 
custom ol reporting cheating is em 
ployed. As tar as | know, no system 
atic study of the honor system as it op 
erates on various campuses has been 
made. My off-hand observations yield 
varying conclusions. In some schools, 
such as Princeton University, where 
faculty and students take the plan se 
riously, the honor system 
is successtul. I am_ told 
that on other campuses 
both faculty and students 
ridicule any such plan, 
thereby defeating the at 
mosphere in which it 
must function. 

From the standpoint ot 
a teacher, I do not believe 


that the schools alone 
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can correct the problem of cheating on 
exams. Undoubtedly the problem ot 
such behavior extends beyond the 
classroom and the usual university and 
college relationships. It appears that 
cribbing roots in the habit formations 
deepened in early life. Some of our con- 
temporary theologians and _ moralists 
claim that such behavior is an expres 
sion of the general moral breakdown 
of our culture. In some respects I am 
inclined to agree with them. 

On the other hand, some studies 
show that moral behavior has a specific 
ity to it. A person may be a very honest 
player in a baseball game, yet cheat in 
examinations. He may not cheat in 
examinations, but he may steal money 
from his employer. Why such specific 
actions occur must be analyzed in the 
light of the particular context in which 
they appear. No general statement can 
be made about them. But I do not be 
lieve that recognition of the specificity 
of such acts necessarily contradicts the 
“generality of the habits of behavior 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Although competition and fear of 
failure may be responsible for much 
cheating on examinations, some form 
ol competition seems necessary to in 
sure excellence of performance. It is 
well known that on such tests as run 
ning, typing, etc., that the individual 
does much better when he competes 
than when he performs for the sake 
of the action alone. This does not mean 
necessarily that man_ is 
competitive by nature, 
perhaps rather that he 
becomes competitive be 
cause of the culture in 
which he lives. The 
schools do not operate in 
a vacuum removed from 
the cultural matrix in 
which the student lives, 


through which he has in- 


By S. MORRIS EAMES 
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herited his attitudes, habits, and put 
poses. Thus, some recognition of this 
acquired “human nature” must be 
taken into account. 


Teacher, Your Part in This 


I believe that “cribbing” is explained 
more by the morale of the classroom 
than by any belligerent attempt on the 
part of students to break a moral code. 
By this I mean that cheating takes 
place mostly in classes where the morale 
is low. The following recommendations 
for teachers in creating proper morale 


I believe to be soundly scientific: 


1) The teacher, inside and outside 
the classroom, should create the ele 
ment of trust. This can be done by be 
ing a fair-minded person himself, by be 
ing considerate of students as persons, 
by being human enough to understand 
the limitations of the cultural back 
grounds, the weaknesses, and ihe short 


comings of his students. 


2) The teacher should teach the pe) 
son, not simply “cover” the subject 
matter..1 admit that this is difficult to 
do in classes where “mass education” is 
the practice. Even so, this ideal can be 
approximated by finding out the major 
interests of the students and integrat 
ing the course into the total life of each. 
Where conditions permit, taking ac 
count of the experience, interests and 
motivations of the students, creates con 
fidence in the student himself with re 
gard to the subject he is taking. I be 
lieve that the student’s lack of conh 
dence in himself is generated when his 
personal state of integration is ignored 
by his teacher. 

Gearing the class too high above the 
cultural backgrounds and _intelléctual 
interests of the students brings failure 
to the educational process and opens 
the road for “cribbing” as a means ef 
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avoiding tailure. It has been shown in 
| 


one stud 


y that students making A’s did 
not cheat, that only 4° of the B's 
heated, while the overwhelming ma 
ority of the “cheaters” was found 
umong I and F students. Obviously, 
these students felt insecure in dealing 


with the material over which they were 


teste dl 

2) Care hould he taken by the 
teacher properly to understand and use 
the curve system of grading where it 


employed. Often the morale of the 
is 5 lowered on the very first day 
when the teacher announces that one 


fourth ot the class will receive I’s and 


F’s. I believe that this practice is a 
misinterpretation of the curve system 
ind because it discourages the students, 
it opens the way to “cribbing” as a de 
fensive measure. A better grading sys 
tem is that of grading each person on 
the basis of performance and ability, 
but I recognize that this is difficult to 
do in the present context of traditional 


colle ve practice S. 


4) Certain types of tests facilitate 
“copying” and “cribbing.” Certainly it 
is easier to copy on a true-false or com 
pletion exam, while it is easier to “crib” 
on an essay exam. Where alternate ex 
uminations are given copying is reduced, 
but there is still the problem of “crib 
bing.” Open-book tests correct both 
practices, but the disadvantages of this 
tvpe of test overshadow some of the 


othe rs. 


Student, Your Part Too 


So much for what the teacher can 


do to minimize the art of cribbing. We 
now turn to the obligations of the stu- 
dent in this problem: 

1) What the student must realize is 
that “cribbing” is a type of tailure more 
‘disastrous than the failure of the exam. 
Before the first test in each class, | make 
it a practice to trace out some of the 
consequences of cribbing. First, there is 
a statement about the social conse 
quences of cribbing. I point out the 
consequences ol the loss ol respect a 
person may encounter from other mem- 
bers of the class and from the teacher. 
Second, there is a statement about the 
psychological consequences to himselt. 
This is the most neglected aspect of the 
student’s awareness about the results 
of cheating. Often he does not realize 
that he has entered into an experience 
that may cause him mental anguish 
in later life, and also, that he has dam 
aged himself by carrying always the 
memory that he could not be trusted. 


2) Students should come to realize 
that more and more emphasis is being 
placed upon character as well as aca 
demic standing. I know of several men 
who have been refused positions of im- 
portance, not because of their academic 
standing, but because of the character 
traits they had developed during their 
life. 

3) Foresight on the part of the stu, 


dent about the possible consequences 


to the profession or occupation for 
which he is preparing and his success 
or failure in it must be developed, | 
shudder to imagine what might happen 
to some human life when a physician 
who had cribbed his way through med- 


ical school was called into consultation, 


Cooperation Is the Secret 

Again, I want to stress the impor- 
tance ol cooperation between teache; 
and students in the common enterprise 
of education. This cooperative effort, | 
believe, is the secret to the solution ot 
the fine art of cribbing. When I was 
asked by THE INTERCOLLEGIAN maga- 
zine to write this article, I outlined my 
thoughts on a single sheet of paper. 
When I went to my Introduction to 
Philosophy classes one morning, I pro- 
posed the subject of “cribbing” tor dis- 
cussion. For fifty minutes some one 
hundred students grappled with the 
problem. When I summarized their 
contributions, every idea I had on my 
page of notes had been suggested by 
them—and several had been added. Al- 
though this article bears my name, | 
feel that I am only a spokesman for 
their combined intelligences in express- 
ing these ideas upon the subject. I be- 
lieve that this democratic process creates 
confidence in each person who partici 
pates, raises the morale of the class- 
room, lessens the tendency to “cheat,” 
and, if nothing else, humbles the 
teacher who thinks that he alone pos. 


sesses any knowledge. 


Neen nn ee eee Matis Oa fates dee Ati ae Oia 


It SAYS HERI 


From The Church Revieu 


SKEPTICISM IN THE COLLEGES 


When Dr. A. N. Whitehead writes, “Mora 
ition 1 ! ossib! apart from an habditua 
itn we immediat 

found difference which xist b 
tw mn te nical knowledg on the on hand 
nd mora ind religiou truth on the ther 
Detacl nt rstanding, and = utilization 
racterize technical knowledye. Understand 
responsive attachment, commitment chat 
moral and religious truth. Much ol 

the Kepticism tf ti coll ve campus ma D 
traced to the academic failure and refusal to 
make the distinction There is an almost 
ni tendency in the colleges to reduce all 
truth to tl kind of knowleds that in be 
handed on without loss from mind to mind 
Truth that is too large to meet the requir 
ments of this simplicity is minimized as unr 
ble This tenden relegates religion to a 
campus corner of minor importance. Mod 
ern society suffers grievously from, and bx 
cau of, ts poverty in wi dom, its failure to 
understand and respond to proper ends and 


values, its failure to attach itself to the costly 
ind divine lovalt which bless mankind. 
Clearly the are days tn which all our insti 
tutions including the home, the school, the 
college, and the Church should be giving all 
their primary energ ind attention to moral 
nd religious wisdom rather than to quantita 


lable knowledge. The men of our 


continue blindly to assume that a wealth 
of quantitative knowledge equals a wealth of 
ualitative wisdom. This assumption issues in 


" ' , 
piritual anemia which, reflected 


in the colleges, is the essential foe of religion 
na iwious workers in the college 
The victim of this ill-balance in the col 
tudent JESSE M. TROTTER. 


IT SAYS HERI 
From Student World, Fourth Quarter, 1947) 
KNOW SUCH A PROF? 


A Canadian student, speaking in a Geneva 
(Switzerland) discussion of “the ideal univer 


sity’’ contributed this: 
“My ideal protessor would do four things 
(1) At the beginning of a course he would 
ty the limits of his subject, its relation to 


other subjects and its value. This last point h 
would open for discussion and questioning 
(2) From time to time during the course h 
would step out of his role as objective pr 
fessor and evaluate the process in which the 
were together engaged. (3) He would be pr 
pared to follow up the implications of h 
lectures for relevant public issues which arise 
during the term. (4) Outside the lectures 
through the total life of the campus, he would 
help his students gain some integral view 
the purpose of the university 
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TALK OF THE WORLD 


NEWS OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY AROUND 


THE WORLD 


MALCOLM ADISESHIAH ( Ab-di 


sch’-she-uh), of the Geneva staff ol 
International Student Service, was at 
tending the General Committee meet 
ing of the World Student Service Fund. 
It was a cold winter day, so he sat with 
his hands in his pockets, and with his 
scart tied around his neck. From time 
to time he entered the discussion, 
speaking in the clipped British accent 
hat is typical of most leaders froin 
India. 


It had been announced that he would 


have the last half hour of the meeting 
to report on his recent visit to colleges 
in the Balkans. But when the business 
was completed, only fifteen minutes re 
mained before he had to leave to catch 
his plane. He rose to speak with a 
burst of energy, waving his arms in 
every direction as he told of his en 
thusiasm for the way the students of 
Yugoslavia were not only engaged in 
reconstruction work, but in construc 
tion work as well. Students spent the 
summer, he said, joining with the youth 
of the land, building roads, new fac 


tori 


s, new railroads. 


This year, he said, there are 48,000 
students in Yugoslav universities, where 
there were 16,300 in 1939, and up to 
95% of the university buildings and 
laboratories have been repaired, and 
nstruments are being replaced. But 
there is a great need for equipment for 
two new medical colleges—one at Sara 
jevo which now has 400 students, and 
the other at Skoplie (Macedonia) which 
had 300 students its first year. They 
need precision instruments, optical in 


struments, 


chemicals, and medical 


supplies. 

The situation in Germany, he de 
stibed as being much different. The 
need there, he said, is for human re 
construction. Labor has been secured to 
build the badly-needed student sana 
torium, but they cannot get the build 
hg material and equipment. Your 
money, through WSSF, helps here. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR. A group of 


Harvard students had a daring idea 
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American professor, his back to baroque 

Leopoldskron Castle fireplace, lectures 

on American civilization, to European 
students at Salzburg 


last year. In addition to the $44,000 
their student council had raised for re 
lief of European students, they wanted 
to do something to reestablish per 
sonal and intellectual relations. Why 
not establish in Europe a Harvard 
sponsored seminar on American civiliza 
tion for European students? Negotia 
tions and plans were largely engineered 
by students, who also—with the co- 
operation of the World Student Service 
Fund—raised the $25,000 it cost to 
bring students to Austria from most 
European countries. Faculty members 
who went to teach, largely paid their 
own way. 

This experiment in transporting an 
American graduate school to Europe 
was so successful, that the Salzburg 
seminar is being held again this year. 
One hundred carefully selected grad 
uate students—mostly teachers and 
leaders in public life—will attend. And 
also in cooperation with WSSF, Wash 
ington University will sponsor a sec 
ond seminar somewhere in Europe, and 
Stanford is planning a third for 1949. 

The cooperation ol WSSF in these 
projects, marks the beginning of a new 
chapter in the activities of the World 
Student Service Fund. Students abroad 
have been calling for expanded cultural 
aid, saying that material relief alone 
is not enough to make life and study 
worth while. Several experimental cul- 
tural projects have been voted, includ- 
ing study tours for American students. 


EDITED BY PARKER ROSSMAN 


“REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE” 
in Japan. During the war, the sole 
Christian book which reached Japanese 
Christians from the west was Suzanne 
de Dietrich’s work on Bible study. It 
was translated into Japanese and _ is 
now forming a basis for a renewed 
student interest in the Bible. Mr. 
Nagamatsu, secretary ot the Tokyo 
Imperial University YMCA, has been 
released to give full time to developing 
3ible study materials and techniques 


for student use. 


GERMAN APPRECIATION. In writ 
ing to thank American students for the 
gift of World’s Student Christian Fed 
eration pins, the Student Christian 
Group at Marburg University write: 
“We Christian students are proud to be 
able to wear the pins, we are con 
scious that it is a testimony amongst 
our fellow students and a sign by which 
to recognize each other on the campus. 
It may also be possible that these signs 
will become once more officially forbid 
den, but we are resolved and prepared 
to suffer persecution as the former gen 
eration did. May God keep us strong 
and ready to confess our belief in all 
times and circumstances.” 


HERE AND THERE. Have you seen 
the movie of the Oslo conference? The 
Oslo report has also been published, 
and now is available for $1.00. (Rev. 
William Keys, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10.) ... The SCM in Greece asks 
for suggestions as to how to follow up 
the Oslo and Lundsburg conferences, 
saying, “We feel deeply the necessity 
of a spiritual contact with Christian or- 
ganizations abroad.” ... Do you want 
to correspond with students abroad? 
The United Student Christian Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, has 
the names of students from Christian 
movements in other lands—and bales 
of foreign student letters, turned over 
to SCM officers by the United States 
State Department, to be distributed 


among the colleges. 
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Vore than 10,000 American students 
will travel abroad this summer, Busy 
SCM officers are answering dozens of 
requests for information each week 
Here's a summary of what we knou 


now 


TRAVEL ABROAD these days is 


] 


no sightseeing junket—at least if you re 


a responsible American it shouldn't 
be. Our foreign friends haven't much 
sympathy for Americans who spend a 
thousand dollars to sec the hotels ol 
Europe. Your best bet is to travel with 
a sponsored group on a planned visit 


with a clear purpose. Informed stu 


dents, intelligently representing out 
country abroad, can be the most valu 
able kind of aid to foreign students. 
Again and again foreign friends have 
expressed appreciation for the material 
relief we are sending them——but they 
usually add that their greatest need is 


contact with the outside world 


LANGUAGI 


for the tourist but it is not indispen 


facility 1s desirabl 


sable English is tast emerging as the 
Don't 


unduly about food. You will miss the 


international language. worry 


American tables. 


but most countries have enough sum 


extravagant fare ol 


mer produce to feed visitors simply. It 
might help to send CARE packages to 
major stops: they will be highly wel 
come. Carry your own toilet articles 
and clothes. Film can usually be bought 


on the spot 


TRAIN SERVICE in Europe ts r 
markably good. You will have to get 


hes and doing lots 


used to sitting up nig 
of walking. Scheduling travel through 
a planned agency tour or through an 
esiablished firm like Cook’s or Ameri 


can Express helps immensely. 


CARRY MONEY in 


American 


traveler's checks. Exchange rates are 
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Off to Europe this summer? 


John Deschner, who knows, says how 
and why—and even how much cash 


highly complex, so guard American 
dollars caretully. On the whole—stay 
ing out of the black market—you can 
live and travel in Europe more cheaply 
than in the USA. A sate rule is to 
keep money in traveler's checks as 
long as possible. Never change dollars 
into more foreign currency than you 
need in a given country for the cur 
rencies of some countries are virtually 
worthless outside. their own borders. 
Many travelers have found it wise to 
change only a tew dollars at a time, as 
they need currency. Otherwise, they are 
likely to collect considerable souvenir 


money to bring home. 


ONLY RARELY CAN YOU 
WORK your passage on a boat. Even 
union men are not always employed. 
The rule—almost without exception 


is paying your way across and back. 


EXPENSES? Boat 


irom $200 to $400 roundtrip, dk 


passage runs 


pending on the class. Living in Europe, 
including travel, tor time not spent in 
conferences or camps, usually averages 
$8 a day. Some groups—like Youth 
Hostels—travel by bike and live in hos 
tels, bringing costs considerably lower 
in Europe. Most students, however. 
would be wise to plan on the maxi 
mum, which averages $600 to $800 for 


a two-month summer in Europe. 


SPONSORING AGENCIES—lik« 
last year—ate negotiating with the 


USA government for two student ships 


this summer. These ships are now tair- 


ly well assured and passage costs may, 


therefore, b« somewhat lowered. 


WHAT OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
OPEN? In those listed on this page, 
students are expected to cover their own 
expenses. Virtually no self-supporting 


opportunities are open. 


SCM OPPORTUNITIES 

THREE INTERNATIONAL 
WSCF CONFERENCES: a Missions 
Conterence near Amsterdam in August, 
a Bible Study Conterence in August, a 
theological student conference in Hol 
land in early September. USCC, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, handles 
American delegations for all three, dj 
viding a probable delegation of from 
10 to 25 for each among its fifteen agen 
cies. Write your agency or move meet 


executive, it interested. 


TWO WSCF WORK AND STUDY 
PROJECTS: one in Germany ( prob 
able), and one in Canada. USCC 
handles delegations of about 10 Amer 
icans for each. Projects last from one t 
two months. Write agency or movement 


executive, it interested. 


SEVERAL USCC AGENCIES— 
NICC, Methodists, and the 


Chit 


notably 
Northern 


summer work and_ travel activities 


Baptists—are considering 


Write respective agency executives tor 


information. 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


Clearing house tor most projects is: 
Interdenominational Commission on 
Youth Service Projects, 203 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Write them for 


complete listings. 


WSSF ois 


Tours: two in the Balkans, two in 


sponsoring six Stud 


Southeast Asia, one in France, one in 
Italy. Each tour has places tor 2 
Americans. Any interested student can 
apply directly to WSSF, 20 West goth 
Street, New York City, or to one 0 
the regional WSSF offices. 


WSSF also has places tor a number 
of American students willing to pa 


, 


their own expenses to work tor 24 
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months in operating student relief hos- 


tels for needy European students. 


Apply t WSSF. 
WSSF also handles places tor two 


Dutch nt 
10 WSS! . 


rnational work camps. 4 ppl) 


National Student Association is send 
ing students to several European work 
camps and tours. Apply to: NSA, 5 
Jrvant Street, Cambridge 38, Massa 
chusetts 

The American Friends Service Com 
mittee will send about 75 highly se 
lected students to work camps in Fin 
land, Poland, Austria, Italy, possibly 
Germany and Hungary. Language ta 


1 


cility, willingness to work and spirit of 


friendship are primary requirements. 
Apply to: AFSC, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia. Six service units, each a 
year-long, will work in Mexico. Apply 
to: AFSC. 


American Youth Hostels sponsors 
hosteling trips in Europe with oppor 
tunities for work project experience if 
desired. Clearance has been secured for 
travel in the American zone of Ger 
many. .dpply to: AYH, Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 


The Congregational Christian Sert 


ice Committee plans a large work camp 


in southern France. Write 


Joseph 

Howell, 110 East 29th Street, New 
} 

York City. 


Experiment in International Living 
offers opportunities to work with Eu 
ropeans in France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, England, Norway, Den 
mark, Sweden, Spain, Mexico, Peru. 
{pply to: Donald B. Watt, Putney, 


Vermont. 


World Student Tours ofler travel 
courses for students interested in se 
rious study of particular subjects. Apply 
to: Dr. Goodwin Watson, 417 West 
121 Street, New York City. 


Other possibilities are suggested in 
the Report of the 1947 Shipping Proj 
ect, issued by the Institute of Interna 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City, (price $1.00). 





In our student generation you should surely spend one “significant” 
summertime in projects like these described here, for - - 


SUMMER, STUDENT GROWING-SEASON 


By CLEM ELLIOTT 


“If | ever buy a Sears electric refrigerator, 
I'll sure know what it looks like inside,” Sam 
soid at the end of ten weeks work on the 
assembly line. “It seems that | have put to- 
gether thousands of them this summer.” 

Learning by doing is an old adage. During 
the summer of 1947 hundreds of college stu- 
dents dirtied their hands in many ways in an 
effort to understand industrial, political, agri- 
cultural, social and international problems. In 
1948 hundreds more men and women college 
students will join their predecessors in this 
fascinating chance to spend a summer sig- 
nificantly 


lt you want to get rich next suinmer, 
these projects are not for you. In most 
the projects (except the Presidents’ 
Schools) frugal students can pay all of 
their summer expenses and have some 
tover. If you are anticipating a sum 


mer during which your brain cells will 


« disturbed, stay away from these 


proyects, those described here will 
oth r you and their experiences will 
haunt you. If you regard dirty hands 


id the flexing of seldom-used muscles 
; : 
is beneath you, one of these projects 


ould be the “death of ye.’ If vou feel 


have achieved your complete re 


gious growth, you will be bored by 
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the new ideas which will be given you. 
If you want a spiritual awakening, an 
increased social sensitivity to problems 
around you, supplemental out-of-class 
room experiences, Or an Opportunity to 
test those untried statements about your 
lack of racial prejudice, then these 
projects are for you. And you are the 
kind of person who is welcomed with 
open arms. 


Last summer, the five 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY GROUPS 


attracted students to Hartford, Colum 
bus, Minneapolis-St. Paul and Los 
Angeles. Students were employed full 
time in industrial and allied jobs. Stull 
others wrapped bacon, operated drill 
presses and made paper boxes. What 
ever their jobs were, they spent their 
spare time trying to understand their 
fellow workers and the problems which 
surround them. Speakers, trips and dis 
cussions provided an opportunity to 
study labor unions, probe managerial 
policies, and investigate racial prob 


lems. Through church visits, interviews, 


guest speakers and worship services, 
the light of the Christian faith was 
thrown upon all of the program. No 
speaker was allowed to escape without 
giving his view on that Congressional 
“hot potato,” the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
was in the industrial projects that many 
students first saw the correlation be 
tween social problems and religion. 
Nearly 


tracted to Washington for the 


seventy students were at 


CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 


Employment varied from playground 
supervision to the UNESCO Relations 
staff of the Department of State. Here 
the students were able to observe the 
Federal government at work and to 
learn how government policy is made. 
Interviews with officials 
such as Miss Katherine Lenroot and 
Dr. Walter Kotschnig and visits to 
many important places, including a 
reception at the British Embassy with 
Lord Inverchapel, highlighted a sum 


prominent 


mer crammed with new experiences 
and awakened understandings. 
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The lure of the great outdoors sum 
moned many students to a summer ot 
pie isant labor and pe rsonal growth at 


Lake Geneva and Estes Park. 
ALL-SUMMER LEADERSHIP SEMINARS 


were held at both places as a part ol 
the training tor responsible leadership 
in campus Christian Associations. Ful 
filling the requirements of employment 
ame first. There were jobs ol able 
waiting, dish washing, bed making, 
grounds keeping, stable tending, life 
uarding and many others. After work 
was done, the students found time for 
planned sessions on the program and 
method of successful Student Christian 
\ssociations. Capable leaders served as 
the all-summer directors of the informal 
study plans, and special guest leaders 
came to the camp to speak on Various 
phases o! \ssociation program. In the St 
projects, the students were able to 
learn the place that the Christian As 
sociation can occupy on the campus. 
It was all hard work and demanding. 
But mo;>re than that it Was Inspiring and 


challenging. 
PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOLS 


held forth in New York, Chicago and 
Berkeley 


took five or six credit hours at Union 


Students numbering ninety 


Theological Seminary, Chicago The 
ological Seminary or Pacific School of 
Religion. They were presidents and 
other top ofhcers of YMCA’s, YWCA’s 
and SCA’s all over the country. For 


personal 


academic credit and_ tor 
growth it was a full-time pursuit of 
“know-how.” Courses for which trans 
ferable credit was given included Phi 
losophy of Religion, Christian Ethics, 
and Leadership in Student Christian 


Associations. Widely known instructors 


teaching the courses were Georgia 
Harkness, Jack Finegan, Victor Oben 
haus, Buell Gallagher, Liston Pope and 
James Luther Adams (most of whom 
have written for the INTERCOLLFGIAN ). 
Leadership Course protessors were 
Elizabeth Johns, Harold J. Kuebler and 
Fern Babcock of the national staffs o! 
the YMCA and YWCA and Dorothy 
P. Powell of the Chicago YWCA. 

In addition to the classroom work 
of the Presidents’ Schools, there were 
trips and interviews which illumined 
the academic understanding of the 
problems being studied. Model Asso 
ciation meetings, cabinet meetings and 
committee sessions pointed the ways 
of improving Christian Association 
program and methods. 

The summer project with the long 


est continuous history is the 
NEW YORK SUMMER SERVICE 


project which exposes students to the 
individual and social needs of urban 
people. Part-time employment was pro 
vided in settlement houses, day camps, 
church recreation centers, playgrounds, 
labor union offices and in many other 
interesting places. Many of the stucents 
lived at or near the site of their em 
ployment. Experts in the field of social 
adjustment and urban problems ad 
dressed the group. Many trips were 
taken—to the Bowery, large public 
housing projects, the Henry Street Set 
tlement, Harlem and to housing con 
centrations of foreign-born people. 

If the experiences of your fellow students 
in 1947 intrigue you with a similar summer 
in 1948, then lend an ear. If your itchy foot 
leads you to new parts of the country and to 
new friendships, summer projects can be the 
vehicle by which you expand your experi- 


ences. It may even help you decide on a life 
work or the kind of people whom you want 





On refrigerator assembly line Sam Stiles 
of Emory gained lot cf inside information 





as your friends or the kind of person you 
want to marry. 

Many years of summer projects have 
produced great leaders of the Student 
Christian Association Movement. Many 
who were first exposed to social injus- 
tice in a summer project have become 
leaders on the campus, in their com- 
munities, in their country and in many 
places of important international in- 
fluence. Every year there have been stu- 
dents who have been stimulated to new 
goals and new successes because they 
participated with other students in 
such a summer. 

Maybe 1948 is your year. It is a presi 
dential election year. Political maneuver 
ing will be commonplace on _ every 
street corner. Labor will be making new 
claims for influence among our citi- 
zens. Race relations will demand 
courageous attention. Economic tinjus- 
tices will have to be faced anew and 
magnihed. Religious faith will be chal- 
lenged daily. 1948 is the year when you 
can “come of age” religiously and so- 


cially. 





WE came, we saw — 


Almost as in pre-war days students can be penny-pinching tourists even 
in Mexico as a California cavalcade discovered under SCM auspices 





“Tourist cards, please!” Between the 
time that the members of the student 
co-op tour into Mexico first heard that 
standard international greeting until 
the last “Hasta la Vista'” a month 


later, the 24 students and their direc- 
tors accumulated a vast store of souve- 
nirs, baskets, pottery, glassware, serapes, 
costumes, silver jewelry. But they had 


gained something else, something that 
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Mysteries of Pillsbury’s Best were bared 
to Twin Cities Industrial Seminar members 


‘ 





Everybody helped loading-up operation as 
“La Chincha” was readied for Mexico trip 





This was a typical native dwelling, seen 
from aboard bus, en route to Mexico City 





could not be seen outwardly nor de 
clared in monetary value at the Customs 
Office on their return—a deeper under 
standing of the people of Mexico, their 
problems, their customs, their ways ot 
recreation; a realization that arbitrary 


bound 


ines cannot limit triendship; 
that no matter how the wealth of a 
country may be reckoned according to 
modern standards, stil! there are other 
peoples who have much to give as well 
as much to learn. 

Transportation was provided by two 
trucks, equipped with seats and cots for 
sleeping. One truck carried ten stu 
dents from Whittier College and their 
directors, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Patton: 
the other had seventeen passengers, in 


Lucille 


Schloming of Los Angeles. The tour 


cluding leaders Ralph and 


was sponsored by the Student Christian 
Associations and included college stu 
dents from all over California. It was a 


twenty-nine day trip, with three ot 
these days yviven to the stretch to 
Laredo, Texas, from Los Angeles, Cali 
lornmia. 

In Mexico City we had a week for 
visits to places of interest: Xochimilco 
(the Floating Gardens), Teotihuacan 
(the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon), 
Puebla, Guadalupe Shrine, and the 
City itself, including a concert in the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes, evenings in 


some of the popular “restaurant dan 





FOR LISTING of NICC-sponsored projects for 
summer 1948, see February INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN back-cover. For listing of several hun- 
dred projects, under church and other aus- 
pices, send for the booklet “Invest Your 
Summer” (published by Commission on Youth 


eo Projects, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, 
1, ic 
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zants, an afternoon at the bull fights, 
and a fiesta held especially for the 
group at a little leather factory on the 
edge of the city. Everywhere the group 
found the wonderful hospitality char 
acteristic of the Mexican people—in the 
spacious home of. former-President 
Cardenas, and in the little adobe cot 
tages of the tiny villages. 

Another five days were spent at the 
Hatch Agricultural Project at Camoh 
mila, not far from Cuernavaca. Here 
in a picturesque valley near the village 
of Tepoztlan Mr. and Mrs. Spenser 
Hatch have established a headquarters 
to which Indians come from miles 
around for advice on problems of crops 
or livestock, for instruction in weaving, 
preserving foods, or building houses. 
Simply by making their land an ex 
ample, by using only what can _ be 
duplicated by any of the Indians, rather 
than trying to force costly new methods 
on the people, the standard of living in 
the valley is higher now than the In 
dians have ever known before. Wander 
ing through some of the little adobe 
villages, washing our clothes side by 
side with the Indians on the rocks by 
the river, visiting the colorful little 
marketplace of Tepoztlan, the travelers 
gained still another insight into Mex 
ico, the life of the Indian villagers, 
many of whom still live and speak as 
did their ancestors when Cortez first 
came. 

Through Taxco, with its white 
houses and red roofs, its glorious domed 
cathedral and festival fireworks dis 
play, its famous silver craftsmen; 
tnrough Morelia, known all over Mex- 


ico for fine chocolate; through Patz 


cuaro, lake of the butterfly nets, and 
Uruapan, home ot gorgeous lacquers: 
to Paricutin, the world’s infant vol 
cano, belching ashes and _ red-hot 
boulders, to Guadalajara, famed for 
glassware and pottery; to all of these 
and many more the road led. Always 
our trucks were the center of attention; 
the group was mistaken in turn for a 
circus, a dance band, a ball team, and 
a truck load of horses! Always sincere 
interest was rewarded with friendship 
and hospitality, a welcome wherever 
the group went, and an eagerness to 
make their visit pleasant. And when 
the time came to leave, there was never 
the finality of Adios, but always the 
cheerful Hasta la vista—‘Until we meet 
again.” 
Suircey Rutu Least 
Glendale, California 
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NICC APPROVES ELLIS-SMITH 
RESIGNATION FROM IUS 


The Czech political crisis brought the 
speedy resignation of Bill Ellis, American 
student representative, as vice-president of 
the International Union of Students, which 
has its headquarters in Prague. His immediate 
reason, Bill Ellis cabled, was that “IUS SEC- 
RETARIAT REFUSED TO CONDEMN AC- 
TION” of the Communist-controlled govern- 
ment in dissolving all student groups and the 
National Student Union. Then, in a long let- 
ter, Ellis outlined two years’ difficulty over 
the biased political line followed by the Sec- 
retariat. Jim Smith, serving as deputy in 
Prague while Ellis convalesces in Switzerland, 
has also resigned, although he continues to 
serve on a three-man IUS investigating com- 
mittee to uncover further facts in the crisis 
Both urged the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council to disaffiliate from IUS. 

As the NICC Administrative Committee 
considered the matter March 12, it approved 
the action of Ellis and Smith but acceded to 
an urgent cable from the IUS Secretariat that 
no actual disaffiliation action be taken until 
report of the investigating committee arrives. 


When news of the Czech coup broke in 
late February, three other American student 
groups confronted the same question of af- 
filiation. The National Student Association 
(NSA) promptly dropped all relationship to 
1US, in which it was investigating possible 
membership. American Youth for Democracy 
(AYD) announced in a newsworthy statement 
that it continues within IUS, defending all 
aspects of Communist procedure in Prague 
As this is written, we have no word of any 
action by the Unitarian student group, fourth 
of the American student organizations af- 
filiated or considering affiliation with IUS. 


This Should Work— 


Have you experimented with record- 
listening groups as a preliminary to 
discussion? Just hearing something 
may not always be as dramatic as 
hearing and seeing but when the sto 
ries are well-written, and the subject 
provocative it is amazing how vivid it 
becomes and how quickly discussion is 
stimulated. 

“We Are Many People” is such a 
series, comprising 13 dramatic stories 
on intercultural relations produced by 
PAX Productions. A Nisei school girl 
returns; a reporter discovers the pro 
found democratic faith of a shipload of 
displaced persons; a mystery writer be 
comes the victim of her own stereo- 
type; a Pixie meets a real live man. 
Strange tales and delightful fantasy 
perhaps—but look deeper and_ listen 
harder and something much more po 
tent is there. 


Each of the 13 stories is separate and 
complete, and each requires 15 min- 
ules. 

A series on labor, “Its Up To You” 
is also available. 

Both series have discussion guides 
and if you are anticipating a radio 
series, provide two minutes for indi- 
vidual messages at beginning and end, 

PAX Productions’ headquarters are 

177 Post Street, San Francisco &, 
Calitornia. (PAX Productions is the 
idea of Carol Levene who in her un- 
dergraduate days at University of 
California wrote tor the Daily Cali- 
fornian and the Pelican | humor maga 
zine.| The official war was over and 
Carol returned from Iceland and Eng. 
land and D-Day and began helping to 
build the peace at home using radio 
and other mass media to promote civic 


unity.) —Jean N. MacKenzie 
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At your bookstore 





CEO po 


| Frederick W. Brink 


Written particularly for engaged couples, this book is intended 
also—and perhaps is even more helpful—for the young man or 
woman who has not yet chosen a life partner and wants to choose 
wisely and well. Its aim is to give young people a religious-realistic 
approach to marriage and it does this by preparing them psycho- 
logically and emotionally for the many mutual adjustments that 


living together demands. 


a 


and fully. 


different religious faiths. 


of this book. 


347 Madison Avenue 
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Here is a practical, look-before-you-leap view of the hazards and 
a vista of the joys ahead for those who are contemplating matri- 
mony. All of the factors—material, physical, and spiritual—that | 
make for happy and successful married life are considered frankly 


The engagement period is viewed as a time for making plans 
and decisions—decisions regarding finances in the prospective 
home, religious practices, sex and children, the wedding and honey- | 
moon. Succeeding chapters deal with the etiquette and the physical 
relationships of marriage, with home life, with the problem of — | 


FREDERICK W. BRINK (M.A. and Ph.D., Temple University) has taught col- 
lege courses on marriage and family life. His experience as a leader of young 
adult groups and as a pastor and Navy chaplain supplied the distinctive “slant” 
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NEWS OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 
FERN BABCOCK, News Editor 


Penn State Fights for Co-op 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State 
College, Pa. The Student Government 
\ssociation decided there was need for 
a co-operative book and supply store. 
Stock for the store would take $1,856, 
which was available in the student gov 
ernment treasury. A poll of 4,000 stu 
dents indicated that 93% favored ap 
propriating funds from the. student 
treasury and 98% pledged their support 
of the store. However, the administra 
tion ruled that the state-supported col 
lege could not supply building space, 
heat, light and maintenance service for 
a project that would “compete with 
free enterprise.” Students protested this 
action in the campus newspaper, to the 
Board of Trustees and to the governor 
ol the state. The casc has been re 
opened and a committee appointed to 


review the situation.—EMORY BROWN 


Pastors Protest Fraternity Policies 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermil 
lion, S. D.—The Vermillion Ministerial 
\ssociation was concerned about the 
participation of fraternity students in 
church services. They objected I, to 
Sunday morning fraternity initiations; 
2, “en masse” attendance of fraternities 
at one church, rather than attending 
one’s own service; and 3, required 
church attendance for “pledges.” Their 
protest was sent to each fraternity in a 
etter. The fraternities replied that ini 
uations wert always over lx tore church 
tue. Although they thought requiring 
pledges to attend church started them 


in the right path, the fraternities agreed 


] 
0 abolish this requirement.—R. E. LAR 


SON 


Intercultural Venture 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGrION, Seattle, 


Wash—Students from neighboring col 
leges joined the Social Responsibility 


Commission of the YWCA in its Inter 
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cultural Venture, the purpose of which 
was to promote understanding between 
racial and minority groups. They stud 
ied housing, employment and commu 
nity organization for minority groups. 
Students were much encouraged by all 
that is being done in Seattle and nation 
: 
ally in this field, unheralded though 
they be. They also realized that there is 
much that they can do as individuals. 
The program follows: 
9:30 Introduction and Summary of the Pres 
ident’s Report on Civil Rights 
11:00 Tour of the Yesler Housing Project 
12:30 Lunch at a Japanese restaurant 
15 Speaker on Private Housing 
Report on pre-Venture tour of Jackson 
Street areca by member of Social Re 
sponsibility Commission. 
Speaker on Community Organization 
Speaker on Employment 
5:15 Supper at a Chinese restaurant, Don 
sth South 
7:30 Address by President Harry Truman 
at the National Conference of Chris 
tians and Jews 


Ting, 509 


Need New Plan for Student 
Government 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, Ill. 
The Greek and Independent Parties 
adopted a new constitution and formed 
the Independence Party. Because other 
political parties collapsed, the Inde 
pendence Party candidates were elected. 
In a leaflet distributed on campus, the 
Independence Party stated the need as 
“The Student 


draft an entirely new plan for student 


follows: Senate must 


government which will be practical for 


the intelligent and efficient exercise of 


these powers by students.”—Mary BETH 
HULI 
They Knit and Discuss eal 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Luncoln, 
Neb.—Every woman knows (and no 
man believes!) that keeping one’s hands 
busy is an aid to thinking. Operating 
on this principle, the YWCA has start 
ed a Knitting-World Affairs Commis 


sion. (See cut.) Other commissions in 


the YWCA 


munity Service, Comparative Religion, 


program include Com 
Teaching the Bible to Children, Po 
Worship and 


litical Responsibility, 


World Service. 


Raise $5,300 for Aid 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
Iil—The 1947 Student Service Fund 
drive netted $5,300 to be used to aid 
foreign students and to help the Evans 
ton Community Service Fund. Money 
was collected by representatives from 
all the campus houses and a tag day 
was held to contact the commuting 
Publicity 


tracts, articles and the film, “Seeds ot 


students. included posters, 
Destiny.” The film was shown at a 
rally where fraternities and sororities 
bid for the positions of Queen and King 
for a day. The men’s and women’s 
house with the highest bid selected a 
candidate to be entertained and intro 
duced at a football game. The Uni 
versity Chaplain donated one Sunday's 


collection to the drive. 


Snack Bar for Veterans 

MIAMI UNIvERSITY, Oxford, Ohio. 
The YMCA operates a Snack Bar, open 
seven nights a week, in a temporary 
unit housing 600 men. This saves stu 


dents a long walk to town.—™M. D. RIGGS 
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New Student Center for Teheran 


TO THE EDITOR: 


We are having a fine ume with our 
very cw Iranian Student \ssociation. 


Every Sunday evening we have a con 


erence dealing with some subject re 
lated to the Christian faith which has 
been amazingly well received, especial 
ly in view of the fact that about 95% 


of the students are non-Christian. Next 
Sunday we are beginning a drive for 
student relief, this being a mew ex 
perience for students in this part of 
the world. HULAC, Teheran, 


lran 


CHUCK 


New Days in India 


rO THE EDITOR: 


On India’s Independence Day, before 
a large crowd of missionaries and In 
dians of all faiths, a Hindu slowly hoist 
ed the flag outside Kellogg Church—the 
saffron, whit« and green tricolor, em 
blazoned with the wheel of Asoka: no 
longer a party emblem, but the symbol 
of India, a free nation. That same em 
blem is still worn proudly on the lapels 
.. It is clear that there is a 
different spirit in the hearts of many. 
It may be 


oft many. 


a spirit of lawlessness stem 
ming trom the fact that it takes a 
people long years to realize the differ 
ence between liberty and license. And 
a spirit that speaks to 
the heart of a young man and bids him 


then it may be 


work for his country. It is the prayer 
of many of us that under God the 
Christian Church in India will also 
be moved to work for its independence, 
that it will learn to become self-support 
ing, and that there will be many 
young men and women ready to give 
themselves in the service of such a 
Church.—enip pucHu, Landour, Mus 


V. P., India 


soorie, 


In Defense of du Nouy 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Consider just a few of the contradic 
tions between Margaret Fisher's review 
of Human Destiny (January INTEKCOI 
LEGIAN) and the book itself: 

“Du Nouy 


overlooks both the supreme dignity of 


Margaret Fisher quotes: 


man as God's representative and the 
supreme responsibility which goes with 
Tg 

Du Nouy writes: “It is from this 
mastery, based on the liberty to choose 
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between the satisfaction of the appe- 
tites and the flight toward spirituality, 
that human dignity is born.” And, 
“Man willed by God, invested by Him, 
through the gift of conscience and 
of liberty, with a part of responsibility 
in the progress of evolution has, within 
the limits of his means, the power to 
emulate his Creator by himself creating 
an immaterial world, forbidden to ani- 
mals, and which, in the future, must 
ibsorb his interests and his efforts.” 

Further, du Nouy is declared (by 
Miss Fisher) to have fallen into the 
traps (myths) of: (1) Man is regarded 
as the supreme being, the pinnacle of 
creation. (2) God is eliminated from 
history. (3) An easy conscience nat- 
urally follows the banishment of God. 
(4) One of the great dangers of the 
sense ol destiny is the sense of au- 
thority accompanying it. 

These four myths can be resolved 
into the principal components of dis 
belief or infidelity, pride, and a lack of 
a sense of responsibility. Faith, humil- 
ity, and a sense of responsibility to 
God are indispensable assets of Chris- 
tianity. Had du Nouy violated these 
fundamental concepts his book could 
be treated as Mein Kampf. His fault 
would be unforgivable. Yet the review 
er condescendingly would excuse all 
these errors if du Nouy had not sepa 
rated faith and action by his “cleavage” 
of man’s animal nature and spiritual 
nature. Let us go back to Human Des 
tiny: “The idea is not to consider the 
soul as an entity independent of the 
body and inhabiting it, which is ra- 
tionally inadmissable” (p. 231) but, 
““With the mind I myself serve the 
law of God; but with the flesh the law 
(Paul, Romans, 7: 25). “When 
speaking of mastering the flesh, of dom 
inating the animal instincts, we do not 
in any way mean to imply that the 
normal satisfaction of all these instincts 
is forbidden or bad. What is bad is 


of sin’ ” 


to allow oneself to be dominated by 
them, as this constitutes a limitation 
of freedom. Man must liberate himself 
from a bondage which is normal for 
animals, and, therefore, evil for him. 

.. The body and spirit should form 
a harmonious whole, for only thus can 
man develop indulgence, tolerance, and 
charity needed by all” (p. 150-151). 

We can only conclude that the true 
theme of Human Destiny has been 
partly neglected and partly distorted. 
“No one must pride himself on having 
chosen the best route nor force his 
neighbor to follow him” (p. 245).— 
JOHN D. PENDLETON, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 











SUMMER | 


SCHOOL 
COURSES 


The Federa 
The jical Fa 
The niversity of 

First Term 

June 29-July 30 

Second Term 

August 2-September 3 
Religion in America 
Roman Catholicism and Democr 
Old Testament Theology 
Cheology of Politics 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation 
Ethical Values in Modern Literature 
Church and Social Reconstruction 
Sociology of Religion 
Radio Dramatics 
Effective Speech 
Christian Message in the Non-Christian 
World 

Religious Education of Children and 
Youth 
und a score of other courses, all for 
ademic credit 


The Radio Workshop—August 2-27 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
The Chicago Theological 


Seminary 
5757 University Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 
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SUMMER STUDY 


at 


Union Theological Seminary 
July 6—August 13, 1948 


Bible: S. L. Terrier 
Church History: T. McN MM 


er 


Philosophy of Religion: 


Christian Ethics: 


AAS 


A 


Religious ‘Education: 


Pp 


chmar 
Practical Theology: 
Speech: | 
Sacred Music: 


AA 


~~ 


THE PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL 
for SCM officers and leaders, with 
Liston Pope, Jack Finegan, Harold 
Viehman, and Jimmie Woodward 

oa 
For information, write: 
Office of Summer Courses 
Broadway at 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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| €ONGREGATIONAL ... 


A page about the national Congregational Christian Student Fellowship 


Mariorie Rice, Wellesley ‘48, News Editor 





Yume pbssembly: Vmportaut Decisions prhead 


Our 1948 Assembly 


Since October your CCSF Executive 
Committee has been considering and 
planning that important event of June, 
1948—our Student Assembly. In addi 
tion to New York meetings, some plan 
ning of the Assembly was done at the 
Christmastime Frontiers Conference in 
Lawrence, Kansas, when 125 Congrega 
tional Christian and E&R students were 
present. Does this suggest that in June 


we will meet with E&R delegates ? 


That's the idea! 

The \ssembly dates are June 14-19; 
the place Defiance College in Ohio. It 
will be a United Student Assembly 
with filty voting delegates trom CC 
and fiftv from E&R. Leaders from each 
group will be there, and as many non- 


gates as wish to come (re- 


voung dele 
membering that the facilities limit the 
conference to 200). One business item 
will be consideration of a constitution 
for the United Student Fellowship. The 
Chicago committee which prepared the 
first draft modeled it on the Student 
Fellowship Articles of Operation. 


Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale, Dr. 
\lan Wehrli of Eden Seminary, John 
Deschner of USCC, Bill Kitchen ot 
WSSF, and the Reverend Lincoln Wirt 
of Pullman, Washington have prom- 
ised to be on hand for giving of lec- 
tures, direction of recreation, and so on. 
The planning for this conference has 
been in cooperation with representa- 
tives of the E&R Church, with Nancy 
Williams as chairman and Len Clough 
chiet adviser. 


We hope that you are already familiar 
with CCSF plans to meet in June, and 
have made your own post-exam plans 
accordingly. If not, why not write to: 
Bryant Drake at 19 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois? Every 
campus CC and E&R group should 
know the purpose and aims of this 
United Student Assembly—if it can 


send a delegate, and even if it can’t. 
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Correction Please! 


Last tall’s “reunion” of CC and 
E&R_ students at Geneva was not 
a “first” (INTERCOLLEGIAN, February, 
1945). The Unive rsity of Chicago Con- 
gregational Student Group wants us to 
know that at the YM-YW Church 
Foundation Conference at College 
Camp last June, 26 CC and E&R stu 


dents met to discuss current problems. 





C—C—EGR: Geneva last June 


They represented seven of the nine 
states in the Geneva Region and came 
from the U. of Michigan, U. of Wis- 
consin, Ohio State, U. of Illinois, South 
Dakota U., U. of Iowa, Michigan State, 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, U. of 
Chicago, Bowling Green University 
and the University of Minnesota. With 
the able leadership of the Rev. Dave 
Maitland, 


(the good-looking chap with the pipe 


University of Wisconsin, 
in the last row of the picture) and the 
Rev. Doug MacNaughton of Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, two sessions 
mulled over: Program Emphasis; The 
Merger; and, Need for State Councils. 
“Cooperation was splendid,” says our 
correspondent from the U. of Chicago, 
and she adds, “just a small indication 
of what’s to come if we merge—.” 


Risks of Religion 


Wellesley College strengthened its 
most worthwhile “traditions” when it 
gave a four-day right-of-way, March 
1-3, to discussions on problems of r 
ligion with a keen Christian thinker 
Classes continued as usual; neverthe 
less, these four days were truly out of 
the ordinary, for many of us gained a 
new understanding of the “risks of re 
ligion.” 

Dr. Paul Lehman (of the Board ot 
Publication, the Westminster Founda 
tion, Philadelphia) is well remembered 
as tormerly a professor of religion at 
Wellesley. In returning for a series of 
three lectures (March 1-2-3) he gave 
students who had never had classes with 
him a chance to think with him along 
thought-provoking lines. Conducting 
morning chapel, discussing with stu 
dent leaders of the campus Christian 
Association, and meeting students in 
formally or delivering “guest-lectures” 
to various classes, Dr. Lehman was kept 
busy and the students gained many a 
new insight. 

This custom of inviting “resident 
lecturers” has been tried with success 
by the Wellesley Christian Association 
and other campus groups. One thing 
we gained in this experience was that 
an injection of “new thought” is never 
amiss; learning which cannot bear re 
examination in the light of conflicting 
views comes dangerously close to dog 


matism. 


NEWS REPORTERS—keep your news 
items coming, so that this page can 
continue to report the more important 
trends in student life, as you see them 
on your campus and in your region. 


SUBSCRIBERS—please renew your 
INTERCOLLEGIAN subscription promptly 

and work for a “Bundle of Fifty” for 
your campus. Remember the low rates: 
$1 for one sub; $40 for 50. 
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Director's Diary 


Che writer of this paragraph has just 


returned trom a 1,200 mile week-end 
trip, purpose: to make a speech, lead a 
nethods discussion, and preach the 
losing scrmon to the Arkansas We st 


unster Fellowship. That's a tair sam 
ple! The preceding week-end was spent 
in Nashville with the 


mittee for our first USCC Conference. 


Planning Com 


Three weeks ago—a 1,600 mile jaunt, 
to address the Mississippi Westminster 
| c llow ship tour 
n New 


discuss the Synod program tor Louis! 


times, preac h twice 


Crleans, attend a mecting to 


ina, and another meeting to try to im 


' 


prove approach to student work in 


Dulane ind associated _ institutions. 


Four weeks ago—to Florida for thre« 
Education 
Field Council; then Florida U, Florida 


State and Stetson | 


days with the Religious 


meaning: conter 


en s with student pastors, iddress at 
a banquet, and talking with students 
interested in church vocations, a speech 


before the Westminster Fellowship, 


and an evening sermon. “Tween trips 


there Is correspondence to answer, a 


DOOK manuscript to polish up, books 
’ 

clamoring to be read, a_ conterence 
course outline to be written. This week, 


all ot six davs at home preparatory to 
1 ten-day schedule in South Carolina, 


Florida, Georgia. That's how it goes; 


thought you'd like to know H.G. 


Of Meals and Meetings 
You's 
cant get Presbys to a meeting without 


receding 


heard the wisecrack You 


them To which we reply: 


Study the gospel accounts of Jesus and 
his after-dinner teachings, 
John 12 
too, has demonstrated the fellowship 


value of an evening meal together. 


especially 


17. Long campus experience, 


Sunday evening suppers are an es 


tablished institution in Westminster 
Foundation. Now, several Presbvterian 
groups are forming luncheon clubs and 


week. 


rece ntly 


supper clubs 


When 


held their first 


meeting once a 
Vanderbilt students 
mid-week luncheon 


mecting, twice as many ame as were 
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| SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN .. . 


A page about the Westminster Fellowship: student movement of the Presbyterian Church in the US. 








Food and Fellowship mix well with Scout 
symbols here (U of Kentucky) at Sunday 
evening supper 


expected; several top-flight students 
from other Christian groups came, say 
ing they liked the notion of informal 
talk about the deep things of Chris 
tianity, to the accompaniment of sand 
wiches munched as students sat on the 
floor... . Duke University Presbys have 
a supper club (attendance 25) going in 
for informal but searching discussions. 
. . « Peabody (Nashville) has a supper 
club meeting monthly at Westminster 
Foundation House, presided over by 
the Reverend and Mrs. Bob Muir. 

Some schools, with large Presby en 
rollment, have monthly supper meet 
Ings tor Mr. and Mrs. Veteran. 

Many WFEs serve coflee and dough 
nuts just before Sunday School... . One 
h is a coke hour between Sunday School 


and Church. 


New Leaders 


New pastors have come to minister 
in churches which work with students, 
in Blacksbur 


in Virginia. Ellison Smyth is returning 


g and Harrisonburg, both 
to preach to the students of his alma 
mater, VPI, where he took his degree 


Albert Ed 


studied in 


in electrical engineering. 


wards, native Scot, who 
Georgia Tech, is to minister to the girls 
of Madison College. University of 
Georgia WF, showing new life now 
that it has a full-time student minister, 
Bill Kryder, gave a sacred concert on 


a recent Sunday 








Day of Prayer Observed 


Southern Presbyterian students are 
beginning to grasp the significance ot 
the World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion: caretully 


many groups held 


planned services on February 15th, 


Madison 


College girls report an impressive sery 


é 


Federation Day ot Prayer. 
ice held on this day. Where observance 
was all-campus, Presbyterians cooper 
ated fully. Take Texas Tech, where the 
WF vice-president was chairman of the 
planning committee and the WF presi 


dent was the chapel speaker. 


Have You Heard— 
Mississippi State students are rais 


ing money for a new Presbyterian Stu 


dent Bus, to replace their present 
Rattling Remus. Two _ native 
Korean Presbyterian girls are active 


members of Westminster Fellowship at 
University of Alabama. . . . At the 
Citadel, South Carolina military col 
lege, Westminster Fellowship Council 
members have charted a program of 
visits to Presbyterian students in the 
Cadet Corps, thus assisting faculty ad 
. The fireside 


viser Lt. Fortunato 


chat idea, glamorized at Froncon, is 
picking up adherents among Presby 


terians. 





Dear Prespys: 

The post-Easter season can be 
a slow period in student work, 
because of the consciousness of 
“so little time” ull the end of the 
school year. Actually, inspired by 
the deeper meanings of Easter, 
we ought to gather up our ener 
gies and do some constructive 
work. Now is the time to lay the 
groundwork for next fall. Let 
there be joint retreats of old coun 
cils and new. Let there be search 
ing of heart. Let there be Chris 
tian action. 

Sincerely, 


Haig Meghend 
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——— 
NORTHERN BAPTIST . . . 
A page about the student movement in the Northern Baptist Convention 
Dr. Newton C. Fetter, Director 
Richard Akagi, Columbia University, News Secretary 
Ss. * . S. ° BACK FROM FRONCON, two Chi 
pruingtime potlight nese students thrilled hearers in the 
ane University Baptist Church (Minneapo 
z Boston Leads in Social Study Michigan Studies Program lis, Minn.) as they reported impressions. 
; Harvard Street House (Spence Par- The Sociology of Religion Seminar “For many years,’ said one, “I have 
ly sons’ parish headquarters) refutes the at the University of Michigan, with been standing at cross-roads; now I feel 
h. notion that a scholarly atmosphere dulls Robert O. Smith as chairman, is study- I have found a way of life, immense 
mn one’s social conscience. Winter Tuesday ing the degree of participation of Bap- strength through fellowship. This kind 
\ evenings, a group of students met there tist students in the Roger Williams of fellowship is potentially the strong 
oe to work out the method of a study of Guild program. Last semester the semi- est force existing for creating order in 
oT discrimination and intercultural rela- nar set up the plan and worked out the a disordered world. .. .” “I came from 
he tions, as these problems are faced by questionnaire. The central problem of China last fall,” said the other “a non 
he college students in New England. concern is the difficulty of getting any religious man. . . . At the conference, 
si Nanette Eklund of Boston University large percentage of active student par- as the spotlight was thrown on the 
chaired the group which prepared the ticipation in programs of religious ac- plans of Christian missions, one-world 
study material; on the same committee tivity. Regular Baptist participants, ir- began to seem more of a_ possibility 
were Norbet Jacker, Hillel Foundation regular participants, and drop-outs are and less of a mystic’s dream. . . . We 
Lis member, and Ernest Howell, former being interviewed; sampling interviews declared that we cannot keep Christ 
tu president of the Sunday Evening Club of non-participants will be made. The unless we share Him; we cannot 
nt and now NICC Co-Chairman. seminar hopes that its study will be reach up unless we reach out. And, 
ive The study dealt with specific cases: of value to any campus organization we were driven deeper and deeper 
ive incidents involving fair employment wishing to make an accurate appraisal into our base supply spiritually. 
ig practices, discrimination in public hous- ee BATES Christian Association’s month 
om ing, restrictive practices, college quotas, oe ly fireside meetings, held in their at 
“ fraternity and sorority policies. For each tractive quarters, regularly attract about 
rel problem the group expressed what they, The new note in the CORNELL 406 gtudents. The speaker's topic usu- 
of as Christians in a democratic com- Baptist Student Fellowship program is ally centers in some aspect of personal 
the munity, would do if involved in the the organization of activities for mar- living. The five-day WSSF campaign 
ad specific incident. ried students; Mrs. Robert Hoover, tal- at Bates netted $1,500 for the Univer 
ide The Boston Area student group, ented wife of a Baptist student veteran, sity of Rangoon. Sandwichmen (see 
one fresh out of this experiment, are con- is a part-time worker with this group. cut) did their part in publicizing the 
m vinced that the pattern and approach aa leat , drive. In case you didn’t know, Al 
are sound. They would like to see abages W SC " INSIN had a very effective Bainter, formerly of the University of 
— groups in other parts sft ile eimai Religious Emphasis Week; our reporter Chicago, is University Pastor at Bates. 
make similar studies, each group facing further ape then Douglas Rae, Indiana 
the problems germane to its own com weeneniany yg aes ere - 
ah ae region. as Wayland Club banquet speaker. 
f WASHINGTON SSC (State Student 
¢ Commission) holds its spring retreat 
) | in Wenatchee in May when new officers 
: | We're glad to report that “Newt” will be elected and new plans made. . . . 
| (Dr. Fetter to the non-students) ... At WASHINGTON U Dr. Nels 
; | is up and about, making a good eda Aneves arene pene . = 
= Roger Williams Club’s annual Valen- 
‘ recovery from his recent illness. tine Day Banquet, with 200 students 
s and faculty members in attendance. On 
However, a period of rest and rae > nt 
this campus an effort is being made to 
quiet 1s ahead, by doctor's orders. build a more wholesome student-faculty 
¥ relationship. On February 22 the for- 
eign students on campus were invited 
2 to a Fraternal Buffet Supper. WSSF dollars snow-balled at Bates 
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The Grand Inquisitor, by Fyodor 
Dostoevsky (Haddam House, 1948, 
$1 ) is Constance Garnett’s transla 
tion of the onumental passage in The 


Brothers Karamazot 


1 | 
cen DUUIISNCd aS a 


which has long 


whole in most 


language s. The head ot The 


presenting humanity it 


Inqui tion, re} 


ontronts Christ returning, and 
i res Him that we now have things 
institutionalized and don't need 
His further intervention. A “preface” 


by William Hubben following the story 


] 


several Fritz 


Kichenberg, together with an unusually 


4 1 


' 
MAULITUL DOOK 


| 
itselt, and woodcuts by 


format make this a rich 


possession ( 45S1¢ 


Toward the Summit, by Stella Fish 
(Woman's 


eCnly-six 


cr Burgess Press, 194%, 


$1.25) is tw sensitive, idealistic 


] 


poems with glowing background ot so 
| concern with only an occasional 

| 1 1 

lomcily§ line an antidote to both the 

obscurity and the cynicism of most 


current verse. The book cde sign, by the 
same man who did The Grand Inquisi 


tor, is exquisite. Feminine. 


The Kesewe Shelf 


The Spirit of Chinese Culture, by 
M. Wei (Scribner, $2.75) 


Contucianism, 


Francis C. 
reveals Taoism and 
Buddhism as incarnate in Chinese cul- 
ture. Therefore, says the president of 
Hua Chung University, if Christianity 
is to become deeply rooted in Chinese 
life, Christian teachings must be put 
in thought forms which accord with 
the Chinese philosophical, religious, ar 
tistic and social genius. Dr. Wei’s tor 
mula for effecting this development ts 
“cell” 


where Christians meet God and their 


the “Four-centre Church,” a 
friends in social relations which reach 
out in a variety of social services; the 
community as the seat of intellectual 
activity and of Christian pilgrimage. 


Scholarly, thoughtful. 


The Victory, by Vincent McHugh 
(New York, 


546 pp.), 1s a historical novel of Amer 


Random House, $3.50. 
ican westward migration from the days 
of Columbus down to and including 


the period of the war with Japan. A 


book about community, its symbols are 











Ss 
food and eating. One of the characters 
has a psychosomatic illness, described 


by Clifton Fadiman as the “result of 
a guilt feeling from which all Ameri- 
cans, citizens of a well-fed country set 
in a world of increased starvation, are 
now suffering, whether they are con. 


scious of it or not.” Timely. 


Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology, 


edited by Charles R. Joy ( Harper- 


Beacon, 1947, $3.75) gives meaty ex- 
cerpts from the writings of this 72. 
: r 


Life calls 


“The greatest man in the world.” Its 


year-old missionary whom 
briet biographical sketch and chronol- 
ogy are useful, if somewhat awed, and 
its selections may well be used in wor- 
Pre-di- 


ship meditation. 


ge sted, prac tical. 


services or 


The Invisible Encounter, by Ivor | 
Sikorsky (Scribner, 1947, $2) gives a 
plane designer’s devout analysis of to- 
spiritual crisis 


day's symbolized in 


Christ’s temptations. Unspecific. 





| | REMEMBER one day in the early springtime | was alone in the forest, listening to 


the woodland sounds, and thinking only of one thing, the same of which | had con- 


stantly thought for two years. | was again seeking for a God. 


| said to myself, 
is none such. 


able imagination.” 





| lived; 


And then | asked myself; 

“But my idea of the God whom | seek, whence comes it?” 
And again at this thought arose the joyous billows of life. 
All around me seemed to revive, to have a new meaning. . . 
| remembered that | had lived only when | believed in a God. 
As it was before, so it was now; | had only to know God, and 


| had only to forget, not to believe in him, and | died... . 
What more, then, do | seek? 
| A voice seemed to cry within me, 


“This is He, he without whom there is no life. To know God and to live are one. God 


| is life. Live to seek God, and life will not be without God.” 


Stronger than ever rose up life within and around me, and the light that then shone 


never left me again. 


“Very good, there is no God; there is none with a reality apart from my life—there 


Nothing, no miracles can prove there is, for miracles only exist in my own unreason- 





—Count Leo Tolstoy 
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